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THESE ACCURSED 


Britain For Oil Ban 


Sir Samuel Hoare also told the House of Commons last 
night that Britain would continue to support the League 
plan to ban oil from Italy 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE With his perpetual Cheshire cat-like smile which is never absent 
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Reprinted from the Evening News.” 


WHY SANCTIONS? 


A 5S sanctions become more realistic it becomes increasingly plain to the man 
in the street that they are sanctimonious humbug. Based on diplomatic 
pretences and on an international morality that has no real existence, their 
hypocrisy and folly are manifest to all but the politicians with their heads in the 
clouds. 

The Government claims to have the nation behind it in this matter of sanc- 
tions. It has only to read the correspondence columns of the great newspapers- 
even of those organs that vehemently support it—to know that that claim is 
untrue. 


The League of Nations Union is still passing truculent resolutions calling upon 
the Government to cut Italy’s communications with Africa—in other words, to 
go to war with Italy. The great body of Labour and Liberal partisans are still 
whooping it up for sanctions, not because they care twopence for the League, but 
because any stick does to beat Fascism. 


There are some thoughtless patriots who salve their consciences in this matter 
of sanctions by assuring themselves that it is time Signor Mussolini were taken 
down a peg ; and there are some who doubt the efficacy of collective action and think 
that this is a suitable occasion for seeing whether the League, going into action 
with all its moral and material guns blazing, can really put up a show. 


There are a vast number of thoughtful and unprejudiced people in the country 
who think exactly the opposite, who perceive that the interesting experiment of 
trying to make the League work is not worth the risks of war, the certainty of 
newly-generated hatreds and the expensive injustices that it entails. 


One does not burn the house down because the fat is in the fire in the kitchen, 
the opponents of sanctions point out. | That, however, is a minor consideration. 
Whiat sticks in their craw 1s the knowledge that the Half-League and its meddlings 
are founded on Sanctimonious Humbug, that any nation that still tries to put the 
wretched stuff over is asking to be regarded by its realist neighbours with dislike 
and contempt. 


There are no peace-loving nations. All are pugnacious; but whereas some 
incline to war in the military sense, others prefer to be combative and domineering 
with their tongues. All nations want peace when it is profitable, and are ready 
to go to war if there is no easier way of getting what thev badly want. 


There is no such thing as international friendship. Apart from racial enmity 
there is only one international emotion-——a grudging respect for strength and 
success. 


It is futile to talk of honour or pledged words in connection with sanctions. 
One enthusiast for them says in this morning’s Press—in reply to the question, 
‘* Why sanctions for Italy and not for Japan? ’’--‘‘ how absurd it would have 
been to endeavour to apply them at the other end of the earth! "’ 


So, in a flash, do the high sounding moralities dwindle to a cowardly oppor- 
tunism. Italy, it stands revealed, is to receive the sanctions kick because her 
trousers are thought to be conveniently adjacent to the sanctioneers’ collective 
toe ! 


Seeing the whole question reduced to a working plane of pure expediency, the 
sane and thoughtful citizen naturally asks himself what advantage is to be gained 
by this country or any other from bullyragging Italy with pin-prick sanctions, as 
the League is now doing, or from going the whole hog, as the League of Nations 
Union pants to do, and plunging straight into another European war. 


Indefensible alike on moral and material grounds, the League’s meddlings are 
the certain inspiration, not of world peace but of world strife. 
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THROUGH THE 
Strange Words 


It may be necessary to have another great and 
horrible war in order to establish the efficacy of 
the League of Nations. . . Just as it took the last 
war to create the League, so it might require 
another conflict to consolidate the League’s posi- 
tion.—Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, in a 
reported interview at New York. 

British people will greatly deplore the fact that 
a prelate of Dr. Temple’s distinction should, if he 
is correctly reported, have made at this critical 
moment the bellicose declaration which we reprint 
above. There was a time when archbishops 
and bishops refrained from meddling in politics 
and kept steadily in mind the saying that the King- 
dom which they serve is not of this world. 

To a very large number of devout Anglicans 
Dr. Temple’s utterance will come as a shock 
because it seems wanting at once in humanity and 
insight. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
another edition of the Great War would be any 
more successful than the last in creating the ideal 
League of Nations and in stopping all possibility 
of war. What is certain is that Dr. Temple’s pre- 
scription would make of the present League of 
Nations not a League of Peace but a League of 
Bloodshed. 

Daily Mail. 


** 


Germany and Sanctions 

As the Foreign Secretary stated in his speech 
last Thursday, the German Government is unwil- 
ling to resume the discussions on the limitation of 
aerial armaments. 

German foreign policy is now almost entirely in 
Hitler’s hands. He has his advisers—Von Biilow, 


for example—whom he trusts as capable experts. 
Rosenberg has hardly any influence at all on 
foreign policy. 


LOOKING GLASS 


Ribbentropp is a go-between rather than an influ- 
ence. The views of the German Government on 
foreign policy are chiefly Hitler’s. 

On the Abyssinian conflict his views are as 
follows :— 

The doctrine of sanctions is a false doctrine. The 
pressure that is being brought to bear on Italy is 
not to the general good. Sanctions are being made 
subservient to the desire of the Western democra- 
cies to destroy Fascism. 

But the chief objection .to them is that they 
create artificial antagonisms between countries that 
have no conflicting interests and ought to be on 
the best of terms. No one can tell where the 
present conflict will lead. It may lead to a major 
European disaster. 

All this makes it impossible for Germany to 
talk about the limitation of armaments. 

We do not know (so the German argument runs) 
what kind of Europe we shall be living in to- 
morrow, so that until the Abyssinian dispute is 
settled there can be no sure foundation for any 
agreement about armaments. 

It is, of course, permissible to assume that Hitler 
also objects to the pressure that is being brought 
to bear on Italy because it is a precedent that may 
some day tell against Germany herself in case her 
foreign policy should ever even remotely resemble 
what Hitler, in his book ‘‘ Mein Kampf,”’’ says it 
ought to be. 

In other words, Hitler opposes the doctrine of 
sanctions as it is now being applied to Italy for 
the same reason that other Continental statesmen 
(especially Litvinoff, Benes, and Titulescu) warmly 
approve of it. 

Hitler is also concerned about the prestige of 
Signor Mussolini because it is bound up with the 
prestige of Fascism. If Fascism were to collapse 
in Italy, so Hitler believes, the effect would be to 
weaken the kindred system of National Socialism 
in Germany. Manchester Guardian. 
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The Only Way Out 


Sanctions are still the blight and peril of 
the situation. It is absolutely impossible for 
the Duce and Italy, with the economic knife 
at their throat, to make in honour the conces- 
sions for compromise which they might freely give. 
There is grave reason to believe that if oil- 
sanctions are proposed the Duce will answer it by 
a severance of diplomatic relations. Mr. Eden is 
still the gadfly of the League. All cooler men 
realise that the oil-ban must be postponed if peace 
is to be promoted. 


We have to get back altogether from Sanctions 
to sanity. For the fatal policy of menaces and 
challenges we have to substitute constructive con- 
ciliation on a broad practical basis. The alterna- 
tive for certain, as British Ministers now know at 
last, is wider war at the beginning of the New Year, 
spreading the world war before the end of it. 
‘* Pressure—counter-pressure—explosion ! ’’ said 
Prince von Biilow in a flash of prophecy before 
1914. Now, as then, the phrase expresses the surest 
process of disaster. We say that nothing on earth 
can drag the masses of the British people into the 
criminal craziness of the maddest Fool War in 
history. 

* * 
* 
“Sheer Ignorance, Madame” 


The popular agitation on the British side 
sprang out of an appalling ignorance of the geo- 
graphical and racial elements of the problem. 
There is a total difference between ‘‘ Abyssinia ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Ethiopian Empire.’’ These names are 
confounded but must be distinguished. Those 
who do not grasp this, grasp nothing. Even 
Abyssinia proper is not a nation in the European 
sense but a mixture. Its ruling race is the 
Amhara minority. In extent Abyssinia occupies 
little more than half of the great highlands. 


The rest of the area—three-quarters of the whole 
—is the ‘‘ Ethiopian Empire.’”? That empire has 
been recently created—that is, in the last forty 
years or so—by methods which, in the opinion of 
travellers of many nations, cried to Heaven for 
vengeance. When the Amhara acquired modern 
weapons they fell far and wide on all the 
primitively-armed tribes who were helpless against 
them. In many regions it was, without exception, 
the most fearful course of murderous, enslaving, 
and devastating conquest that modern history has 
seen. Slavery and serfdom are the social bases of 
the Amharic rule. Loathsome diseases are a 
scourge which only a civilised administration could 
check. The most hideous punishments prevail. 
Cutting off the right hand and left foot of an 


offender is as common as ghastly. Still known is 
slow burning to death in waxed muslin, with 
ingenious precautions to linger out to the utmogt 
the conscious agonies of the victim. 

This is the “‘ Ethiopian Empire.’’ It cannot be 
cleansed or reformed, except under the auspices 
of a civilising Power or Powers. 


Our Map and Its Meaning 


We may now return to our map and the “ Line 
of Peace ’’ stretching from north to south. On the 
left, all that is rightfully Abyssinian, with a great 
deal more, remains intact under the full 
sovereignty of the Negus, if the League with an 
easy conscience can leave the other conditions un- 
redressed. On the right are the non-Abyssinian 
regions, which ought to be transferred to Italian 
administration if we are to be guided by the lasting 
interests of civilisation and peace. In every respect 
the benefit to the inhabitants would be marked at 
once, and in a few years would be immeasurable. 

For simplicity, our ‘‘ Line of Peace ’’ follows— 
as should any similar line whenever possible—a 
bold geographical trace. In the north, it skirts 
the huge outer escarpments of the Abyssinian 
tableland down to the bridge over the Awash on 
the Jibuti railway. In the south it follows the 
lofty watershed above the long rift containing the 
chain of the nine lakes. These may be seen on 
the map below, ranging down towards our own 
Kenya frontier. The northernmost of the chain 
is Lake Zwai; the southernmost Lake Stefanie. 

Given a general basis so wide and strong as this, 
all subsidiary claims could be amicably adjusted— 
claims like that of the Negus to a free port or depdt 
on the Red Sea, or like Italy’s to the corner of 
Tigré which includes Adowa and Adigrat. The 
gain to every future purpose of peace and civilisa- 
tion would be vast and inestimable. Signor 
Mussolini would have to do his part. For the sake 
of compromise he would have to give up with 
reluctance his claims to territories between the nine 
lakes and the Sudan—including the magnificent 
but desolated region of Kaffa which has never re- 
covered from that fearful Amharic conquest carried 
out within living memory, when two-thirds of its 
whole population were destroyed. 


* * 
* 


A Far-looking Settlement 


Nevertheless, the terms would remain broad 
enough to provide the fundamental necessity of a 
settlement. That is, they would represent beyond 
question ‘* Peace with Honour ”’ for Italy. There 
would be no humiliation in her own eyes or the 
world’s; no suggestion of futility and shame for 
her armies; the Duce and the Fascist régime would 
stand fast. The colonies of Eritrea and Somalia 
would be linked by the continuous territory 
between. <A large hinterland would offer ample 
opportunities. There would be real scope not 
only for economic enterprise in many forms, but for 
white settlement, as in Kenya. Italy’s vast effort 
of military organisation at proportionate cost to her 
people would be compensated—instead of being 
turned into an unprecedented fiasco which the whole 
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nation would rather die than suffer. This, in plain 
English, is what ** Peace with Honour ” means. 
What else could it mean ? 

In connection with the Abyssinian settlement a 
Mediterranean Pact could be concluded which 
would be of the most vital value to the British 
Empire as well as to France. Unless we restore 
the friendship with Italy, the British Empire’s 
“line of life’? between Gibraltar and Aden—and 
especially the interests of Egypt, India, and 
Australia—never can be as safe again as it has 
been in the past. 

* * 
* 


A Barbarous Medley 

At no man’s behest are the. British people going 
to pull down the pillars of general peace for the 
sake of the fine dark eyes of the Negus. We are 
told that the settlement must be equally satisfactory 
to the Negus. That proposition, literally read, is 
absurd and impossible. 

Look at the map again. In the south, for in- 
stance, it is a farce to offer Italy nothing but the 


sterile Ogaden wilderness. That by itself would 
be a useless and risky acquisition without Harrar— 
which has only been ‘* Abyssinian ’’ since 1894— 
and without the great territories, not in the least 
Abyssinian, lying westward towards the chain of 
lakes. There, and there alone, the beautiful and 
fertile but thinly peopled uplands of the Arussi, 
Bale and Boran countries give full scope for white 
settlement; for great irrigation works and power- 
stations in the valley of the Webbe Shebeli and 
the upper basin of the Juba river; and for other 
forms of economic development. 

We never quote in these columns from Italian 
propaganda. We rely on the sure evidence of 
travellers and officials before the present crisis 
began. That the League of Nations should stand 
for preserving Abyssinian misrule over provinces 
like Bale and Boran would be a garish mockery. 
We may quote two or three brief passages out of 
many. Sir Arnold Hodson, now Governor of the 
Gold Coast, and formerly British Consul in the 
regions here concerned, wrote a few years ago of 
the ‘‘ Ethiopian Empire ” :— 

“Tn the days of spears, the Boran were very warlike, 
and more than held their own in battle with neigh- 
bouring tribes. Then the Abyssinians came armed with 
rifles and shot down the hapless Boran like rabbits. 
ee ed All along the road the Boran were kind and 
helpful, but they detest the Abyssinians.”’ (‘ Seven 
Years in Southern Abyssinia.’’) 

Again :— 

“* Amaro, Alga, and Burji had been sadly devastated 

quite recently, and very few natives were left there.” 
And again :— 

“In this part of the country ” [a part nearer Addis 

Ababa] “ Abyssinian administration has been in force 


so long that its oppressive weight is regarded in the 
same light as any other natural curse, such as a malarial 
climate or drought .... The Abyssinian population 
is limited to the local officials, large and small, with 
their parasitic following of soldiers.’’ 


A few weeks ago we quoted Dr. Max Grihl’s 


terrible account of the slave-convoy he met in Kaffa. 


We conclude here with the words of Dr. 
Donaldson Smith, greatest of American explorers, 
in these parts. ~ His book is still one of the classics 
of African travel. He saw the merciless begin- 
nings of the modern ‘* Ethiopian Empire,’’ and 
wrote before he knew the worst. Yet the evidence 
of his eyes moved him to this :— 

‘* There are moral considerations which should com- 
pel all the civilised people of the world to lend their 
support to the crushing out of Abyssinian power and 
to the substitution of a humane government in place 
of Menelik’s brutal rule. Never have the evils of 
slavery shown themselves in a more terrible light than 
that in which they are now manifesting themselves 
in Abyssinia, nor could as cruel a government 
be found in the world as that which is in store 
for the tribes among whom I journeyed, if Menelik be 
not checked.” 

( Through Unknown African Countries,’ 1897.) 

So much for the ‘‘ Ethiopian Empire.” 


* * 
* 


The Growing Danger 


Is the British people to be asked to fight for a 
barbarous medley created by pitiless massacre and 
perpetuated by rapacious oppression? Is_ the 
League to risk European ruin and the world’s con- 
vulsion to maintain the rule of the Negus over’ any 
of those non-Abyssinian regions included by our 
map in the present suggestion of a broad, practical 
basis for a sure and beneficent peace ? 

There for the moment we leave it. By further 
economic attack on Italy next Thursday, Geneva, 
in a bedevilment of blindness, would bring us all 
to the edge of dire peril. That, we repeat, is cer- 
tain. Sanctions spell war. The Duce and Italy 
will not surrender to sanctions. They will all 
fight to the death rather than bring home their 
armies from East Africa on any terms tainted with 
ignominy. You cannot combine threats with per- 
suasion. Mussolini’s answer to menaces—the 
answer of the entire Italian nation—is Clive’s: 
‘* Shoot and be damned ! ’’ Put down the economic 
pistol and talk sense. That is what you must do 
before you can begin to negotiate on equal terms 
a rational settlement. The moral is that the 
mischevious oil-ban, instead of being applied 
should be unconditionally postponed. During 
the interval, the terms proposed to Italy in 
the wide non-Amharic regions of the untenable 
‘‘ Ethiopian Empire ’’ should and must concede 
‘* Peace with Honour ”’ in the fullest sense of the 
last word and the solid sense of the first. It is no 
common hour of politics. It is an urgent hour 
of fate 

J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 


* * 


Correct Attire 

We had always assumed that it was the younger 
generation which was inclined to be slack about 
formal dress and that those of our elders who first 
saw the light of day during the early part of Queen 
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Victoria’s reign, to say nothing of that of William 
IV, were great sticklers for sartorial etiquette. 


It seems, however, that these venerable gentle- 
men are more progressive than their descendants. 
The suggestion that the peers should abandon 
their cocked hats for the trial of Lord de Clifford 
has come, not from the latest scion of some noble 
house, but from the eighty-eight year old Marquess 
of Huntley. 


To our grandfathers, even our fathers, a stern 
and rigid get up was as much a part of their 
religion as roast beef on Sunday. Even in such 
sporting realms as football and cricket, umpires 
and linesmen wore top hats. Office clothes were as 
uncompromising as those of a Mormon elder ; while 
even the flamboyant smoking jackets affected at the 
period were as conventional as a uniform. 


* 
* 


Seeing Further 
It is true to say, as the Evening News points out, 
that the British Empire was won by men in tall 


hats, funny coats, and high, starched collars. The 
cocked hat is a symbol of that achievement and it 


may be argued that the present world of soft col- 


lars and pullovers, though an easier one, is not a 
better one. 


We suspect, however, that The Cock O’ The 
North, that shrewd Scotsman, has seen further than 
the outward and visible sign and has detected on 
the part of the Lord Chancellor a desire to dissuade 
the peers from using their privilege and doing their 
duty and putting the conduct of the trial as far as 
possible into the hands of the Law Lords. 


* 
* 
Why Not Be Candid ? 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail” suggests that it would be 
an excellent departure from precedent if Sir 
Samuel Hoare were to administer the pill of truth 
to M. Laval, instead of the usual circumlocutions 
between politicians, and address him somewhat as 
follows :— 

My dear Sir,—We have reached a point where 
I must be perfectly frank with you. My Govern- 
ment is in a terrible mess. We really don’t know 
whether we are standing on our heads or our heels 
in the matter of sanctions. 

We know that you hate them too, but we have 
taken our shaky stand by them because some of the 
weaker brethren of our party are terrified by the 
hysteria of the League of Nations Union, 


Frankly, we are ajraid of sanctions. And not 
without reason. Mr. Baldwin laid it down in 1934 
that ‘‘ there is no such thing as a sanction that wil] 
work that does not mean War.’’ And a former 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, said 
last July: ‘‘ It is no use .. . talking of economic 
sanctions without War.” 


There is certainly a general feeling that Germany 
will never permit the oil embargo to be successfully 
enforced against Italy, as she might one day be 
faced with an attempt to apply the same measure 
against herself, and she well knows that she has 
no production of oil within her frontiers. 


You see our difficulties, don’t you? It is im. 
possible for two of our most influential public men 
to extricate themselves from the burden of their 
admissions. 


How in the name of goodness are we to uphold 
that mysterious thing called Collective Security— 
which Mr. Baldwin has quite frankly said may lead 
us into new wars? We have disarmed, as you 
are well aware. There may one day be a heavy 
indictment by our people against an Administra- 
tion which for a period of four years failed to point 
out the danger and failed to rearm. 


It really is most unfortunate that as the result of 
our past mistakes our air fleet is old fashioned and 
only three of our Navy’s capital ships are of post- 
war design. Though ‘‘ the men are splendid,” 
the material is very much the other way, so that 
we are in no position to impose sanctions such as 
the peace jingoes demand. 

And here, I am afraid, I must tell you something 
that very closely concerns your country. Don’t 
expect us to go to Geneva and clamour for sanc- 
lions against Germany if she should rectify her 
frontiers—for she will call it that— at the expense 
of Lithuania or Czecho-Slovakia. 


Whatever our own wishes might be, you may be 
sure that the British public would not allow us to 
hazard such a gamble. Our people’s one desire 
is that Germany should get a straight deal and that 
the grievances and injustices of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles should be redressed. 


We feel for vou in this Italian business into 
which we have dragged you. 

So do what you can to persuade Italy to peace, 
and get us out of ourtrap. For I must assure you 
that, contrary to Continental opinion, which re- 
gards Britannia as a bellicose ogress, her real 
purpose and desire is Peace. 
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SANCTIONS 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 


House of Commons, May 18, 1934: 
“There is no such thing as a sanction that will work that does not mean War...’ 


F—as you say—Sanctions mean War—then I— 
Lucy Houston—challenge you—Stanley Baldwin 
—to stand up in the House of Commons and with your 
hand on your heart—to solemnly assure the Nation that 
England is amply prepared for the War—that you say— 
Sanctions mean. 


YOU DARE NOT 


Is it with this: 


Baldwin 
pose to fight t “italy iy? 
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We quote the following from the ‘‘ Daily Mail.”’ 


ONSIDER THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AT THIS 
MOMENT. ‘Two heavily armed nations—Italy and Japan—are putting 
forth their strength to secure territorial aggrandisement for their fast 

expanding population. 


HERE are indications which cannot be overlooked that GERMANY 
WILL SPEEDILY FOLLOW IN THE SAME COURSE, as her 


publicists are about to start an intensive propaganda for the return of her 
colonies. 


ONFRONTED with this problem of re-armament, the second adminis- 

tration of the National Government may be distinguished in history— 
or execrated—for having failed to arm Great Britain when all the rest of the 
world—including even the remote United States under the most radical of all 
its Presidents—has been arming with desperate energy. 


HERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR DELAY ON OUR PART. TO 

REARM ON A SCALE FAR BEYOND ANYTHING THAT HAS 
BEEN SUGGESTED IN MINISTERIAL QUARTERS IS A MATTER 
OF THE MOST IMPERATIVE NECESSITY.. ‘‘ Waste not an hour,”’ 
should be the watchword of the day. 


wee an Air Force which expert authority places seventh in the list of 

Air Powers; with a Navy which, according to Viscount Monsell, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, consists largely of obsolete ships; with an Army 
short of every kind of equipment and below its normal small establishment, 
Great Britain will enter upon the New Year in an extraordinary condition of 
weakness in a world of nations armed to the teeth. 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION HAS TRANSFORMED 

THE WHOLE CHARACTER OF WAR. It has made Great 
Britain the most vulnerable of Powers instead of the least vulnerable, as- she 
was in the Naval Age. She has been tragically slow in adapting herself to the 
requirements of this revolution. In the Mediterranean THE WORK OF 
GENERATIONS HAS BEEN UNDONE by the negligence in the period 
since the war. 


APTAIN MACMILLAN tells the nation that its ancient  strategical 
command of that sea is gone. The Italian air fleet is so superior in 
numbers, speed, range, and carrying capacity’’ that our position there would 
become untenable in case of hostilities. It is.surely a remarkable state of 
affairs that several of the members of the National Government which has 
adopted a forcing foreign policy—thereby increasing the danger—HAVE 
ACTUALLY BOASTED OF OUR DEFENCELESSNESS. 


ae 


HUS Sir John Simon, in a famous speech, almost exulted that we had 
disarmed ‘‘ to the edge of risk.’””, Mr. MacDonald showed complacency. 
In the famous White Paper of last March he wrote: ‘‘ If risks have been run 


they have been accepted deliberately in pursuit of the aim of permanent 
peace.”’ 


N a word, THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE PAST GAMBLED WITH 

THE NATION’S SECURITY and entirely misjudged the real state of 
the world. And because of that stupendous failure Great Britain is to-day in 
peril graver than any in her history. ONLY PROMPT AND DETER- 
MINED ACTION CAN SAVE HER. But will it be taken ? 
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Conservatives Want 


Conservatism 


By Kim 


Last WEEK LAapy Houston WROTE: 


You’ve come back, dear Baldwin, a Die-hard, a Tory 
You’ve come back again to the faith of thy birth. 
To free us from Sanctions the League false and gory. 


ONSERVATIVES in their millions who have 
voted patiently and even pathetically year 
in and year out for a Government to main- 

tain Conservatism, are becoming sorely tried. It 

is no light matter to them to feel, as they do, that 

Mr. Baldwin, directly the Election is over, com- 

pletely ignores them although he is dependent 

on them. 


To-day they see their most trusted representa- 
tives shelved, and those whose avowed principles 
are utterly opposed to them overloaded with fat 
appointments and placed in key positions in the 
Government. Before the General Election a great 
parade was made in the Central Conservative 
Offices and by leaders of the Conservative Party to 
the effect that the disagreement in regard to India 
was healed. To us who are Conservatives it was 
not healed, for we cannot compute with our con- 
sciences and ignore that base betrayal. Never- 
theless, the true Conservatives, frequently labelled 
“ Right Wing Conservatives,’’ in contrast with 
the ‘* Left Wing,’’ who vie with the handful of 
Liberals and ‘* National Labour ”’ in usurping all 
the Ministerial offices, supported their ** Right 
Wing ”’ candidates. Over fifty of them sit in the 
new House. Not one of them holds even a minor 
office, although the MacDonaldites, who can boast 
of but eight seats between them, hold no fewer than 
six Ministerial posts, despite the fact that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his son are kicked out. 


A DEFINITE AFFRONT 

This is a definite affront to the Conservative rank 
and file. It looks uncommonly as though the 
Leader of the Conservative Party, ostentatiously 
ignoring his indebtedness to the rank and file who 
have stood by him so generously, is doing his best 
to smash the Party. His attitude, like his acts, 
is only consistent with the intention, as shown in 
the efforts to suppress the name of ‘‘Conservative’’ 
and impose this sham word ‘‘ National,”’ in order 
to crush Conservatism. 


The principles held by Conservatives (or Tories) 
are what matter. They uphold the welfare of the 
nation, are bound up with devotion to the Throne, 
and through the Throne with the Empire of King 
George. Neither of these principles animate the 
Liberals or Socialists, whatever lip service they 
render to them when the occasion demands. The 
Conservative demands unity in the Empire, not one 
pulling one way and another the other ; he requires 
its development, and the very closest contact, 


And those who love you—will shout in their mirth. 


whereas this Government has done as little as 
possible to advance the Empire, and does not even 
mention it in the King’s speech. 

No Conservative could have acquiesced in the 
partition of India, any more than the surrender of 
control in Ceylon and Egypt and Iraq, and the 
feeble policy we have shown in China, who as a 
result gives Japan the chance to step in where we 
were the former dominating power. To-day in 
Shanghai, where sixty million pounds sterling and 
the lives of thousands of our.compatriots are being 
jeopardised, there is no sign whatever of a strong 
Conservative outlook, otherwise these things would 
not happen. 


LED BY THE NOSE 

The Prime Minister may come in on a Con- 
servative vote—and he may go out on it, too—but 
he was never entitled to acquiesce in Mr. 
MacDonald’s Socialist policy of disarmament and 
set to work to leave us disarmed, as we are and 
seem likely to be, in a world feverishly re-arming. 
Nor would any true Conservative have ever sup- 
ported this policy of the League of Nations, where 
we see ourselves led by the nose in the sacred 
name of peace to impose sanctions on an old friend 
and ally, Italy, which has dragged us to the verge 
of war. The very idea of ‘“‘collective security,” 
as an excuse to enable the Briton to shirk his job 
of being strong enough to hold the Empire by his 
own right arm, is repugnant to him. 

To Conservatives the fervour of Signor Mus- 
solini for his country, his singleness of purpose, 
and his refusal to be threatened or bullied, must 
evoke admiration, whether they think he has taken 
a wise step or not. We wish we had a Conservative 
leader with the red blood and determination of a 
Mussolini. Instead, we seem to be thrown back 
upon the popinjay attributes of a Mr. Anthony 
Eden, whose ideals are to sit at the feet of that 
master of intrigue, Litvinoff, act as his mouthpiece, 
and do his best to play Litvinoff’s game, which is 
to force a war between England and Italy, as a 
forerunner to a world revolution. Mr. Eden 
accepts Litvinoff’s flatteries and is a pawn in his 
game. 

This sort of thing is more than any Conservative 
can stomach. Mr. Anthony Eden is the symbol 
to-day of an effete and cowardly type of decadence, 
who like the wolf dares only to hunt in packs, and 
is endeavouring to use the antithesis of Con- 
servative principles to advance a policy which will 
lead us to war and humiliation. 
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Socialism Ruins Industry 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


HE Lord hath given and the Lord hath 
taken away,”’ cried Job, in his resignation 
before the inscrutable ways of Providence. 

But what are we to cry if the Government adopts 
the way appointed for it by a bishop, and relieves 
the payers of rates at the expense of the payers of 
taxes, ratepayers and tax-payers being, as they are, 
one and indivisible? Robbing Peter to pay Paul 
is a very elementary form of the complicated game 
in which the Government is now invited to take 
part. 


It sems that the Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Timothy 
Rees, formed a committee of industrial leaders some 
months ago, with the object of making constructive 
proposals for the revival of industry in South 
Wales. The results of the committee’s delibera- 
tions fall into three parts. First, they deal with the 
coal industry and therein they state that ‘‘ much of 
the depression is due to the increase of four-fifths 
in the cost of railway transport and dock facilities 
imposed by the Railway Act of 1920, and to the 
high rates, exceeding 20s. in the £ in seventeen 
districts.” 


To remedy this it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment should, out of the Special Areas Fund, pay 
to railways and port authorities a sum equal to 
75 per cent. of the difference between the basic 
dock and railway rates in 1913 and the existing 
charges, and that the Government should pay to 
rating authorities the equivalent of 75 per cent. of 
the excess of local rates over the product of a rate 
at 14s. in the £. 


LOCAL RATES 


Now the Committee is undoubtedly right in 
placing a very considerable portion of the trouble 
in any depressed area at the doors of the local 
rating authorities—that is, the town and city 
councils. Time and again Conservative writers 
have protested as much, while readers of the 
Saturday Review must be tired of my reiteration of 
the fact. Indeed, it is so obvious that even Mr. 
Baldwin’s friend and England’s enemy, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, discovered it some years ago, 
when he said, ‘‘ It is local rates that press most 
heavily upon industry.”’ 


But where the committee goes wildly astray is 
in the method of applying the remedy it proposes. 
The remedy, obviously, is to cut the local rates to 
half, or less than half their present amount. On 
that we are agreed, but why, in the name of the 
most elementary commonsense, should this or any 
other committee suppose that industry and the 
country in general will be better off if Whitehall 
makes up what the town hall loses? Why should 


money be collected by various local and central 
government departments, to be shared round in 
some mad fashion among themselves, when that 
same money remaining at the use and command 
of its just owners would directly stimulate industry, 
eliminate waste, and prevent interference ? , 


The highest rates are those imposed by Socialist 
councils, and imposed generally to finance pre- 
posterous experiments. Volumes could be filled 
with the waste and failures of such councils during 
the last decade, and this being so, there is no valid 
excuse for rates of 20s. in the pound, nor for 
bribing local bodies with offers from the Treasury 
to reduce their charges to 14s. in the pound, a 
figure they should never be allowed to exceed. 


Industry will never truly revive until it is gener- 
ally recognised that socialistic teaching and 
socialistic measures are themselves the main causes 
of its collapse; causes beside which all others are 
almost negligible, and the way to revival is not to 
juggle with, but to cut taxation, as can well be 
done, and would be done immediately by a truly 
Conservative administration. 


TRANSPORT CHARGES 


This Welsh committee bears out the general 
truth. Its findings lay the blame for the depres- 
sion on local authorities and on transport charges. 
That it is socialist local authorities who are to 
blame can be proved simply enough by comparing 
the figures of all the local councils for the last 
fifteen years. That Socialists are to blame for 


_ difficulties of transport it would be hard indeed 


for anyone to deny who remembers the grandiose 
Triple Alliance, and all those acts of wreckage 
which preceded and followed it on the part of the 
Trade Unions. 


To all this must be added the Governments’ 
ever-increasing interference in industry—a great 
step towards socialism. As for its results, it is 
enough to point out the Railway Act of 1920 is 
expressly named as a chief difficulty to the coal 
industry. 


In short, the trouble in industry is due in varying 
degrees to socialism in the local councils, socialism 
in the government, and socialistic teaching among 


the men. Yet with all this so plain that a child’ 


must see it, this committee proposes socialistic 
measures to remedy the evil of socialism’s creation ! 


The second and third parts of its proposals are 
entirely concerned with the appointing of special 
commissioners and the spending of public money, 
just as the National Government in every direction 
insists on plunging further into the socialist mire. 
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Encourage the Territorials 


Government suddenly became aware of the 

fact that since 1925 it had starved our defence 
services of nearly £70 million. The shock pro- 
duced fright in certain circles, but what has been 
done? Grave statements about the “‘ peril of the 
air’? came from the lips of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain; Mr. Baldwin talked facts and figures and 
declared no country’s capital was more exposed to 
danger than ours. Our Air Force was seventh in 
size in the world. ’ 

So the ‘‘ National ’’ Government has only talked 
and talked and talked for.a year. 

‘We must build up our Air Force till it is 
adequate for defence,’’ they said. What a milk- 
and-watery statement! Do they not realise there is 
such a thing as a margin of safety? Not only 
must we have adequate defence, but a reserve of 
power. 

Talk of air force is all very well. We must have 
it. But has Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
completely forgotten an equally important factor— 
GROUND defence? Of what use is the most 
formidable air arm in the world without a cor- 
respondingly powerful ground force with which it 
can co-operate ? 


A YEAR ago, almost to the day, the British 


The Air Force, after all, is of an “‘expeditionary”’ 
nature. Therefore, it must have an efficient ground 
unit for collaboration. Surely, Parliament ought 
to be made to devote time to the serious problem 
of our territorial defence units ? 


PETTY PRUNING 

The few millions allocated to the Air Force are 
inadequate enough, but when it comes to the 
ground forces— the gunners, signal and search- 
light corps—then finance lapses into thousands and 
pennies are cut here and there. 

There are about 150 searchlight bases in London. 
They are not manned by the regular army, but by 
the territorial units—butchers, bakers, candle- 
stick-makers ; loyal citizens who have the cause of 
their country at heart. And if a raid on London 
took place to-day there would be only sufficient 
men to take charge of thirty-odd of those bases! 

This was only one of the startling facts given to 
me this week. It is not the fault of the territorial 
men. They are not given encouragement. They 
give their services, and frequently all their spare 
time, because they realise their duty and the 
necessity for adequate ground defence. And they 
receive nothing for their services except standard 
army pay when they are in camp, complete kit, 
club facilities and so on. No doubt this is an 
encouragement to many men, but it is this 
persistent niggling on petty expenses that is ruin- 
ing the ‘‘ club life ’’ of the territorials and keeping 
out those who would willingly serve if they were 
offered just that little extra. 


By Hadrian Swift 


This is such a minor point to settle, especially as 
even £1,000 extra a year at the two defence station 
headquarters in London would mean far happier 
conditions and would bring hundreds of territorial 
recruits in London alone. The situation stands 
out still more when one considers that the cost of 
maintaining a territorial ground defence corps is 
only 10 per cent. of that of a regular army corps! 

The meanness of the War Office is apparent 
when one realises, for instance, that thousands of 
pounds are required for extra equipment, such as 
guns, searchlights and sound locators. 

The necessary number of guns is, of course, a 
guarded secret. The War Office may have these 
up its sleeve, but the territorials do not know if 
they are available to-day in case of need. The War 
Office’s view is, ‘‘ Why supply them when you 
have not sufficient men to handle them ?”’ 

Then why does not the Government do some- 
thing about it and turn its attention to territorial 
matters ? 


GOVERNMENT APATHY 

Territorial officials have to chivvy round em- 
ployers to ask if they could find recruits. The in- 
variable answer is, ‘‘ If the need for men is so 
urgent why does not the Government tell us ?”’ 

In many of the defence units in London there are 
at present only 25 per cent. of the men required 
even for peace time! ‘Take, for instance, the 
average searchlight company, which should have 
over 200 men in each. There are about 60 in each! 
For the defence of inner London there should be 
3,500 ground men. At present there are 1,300. 
There are only 23 lorries for the use of men who 
defend South London, yet there are not 
enough men to handle them. There are many 
lorries, believe it or not, that are of 1915 vintage! 

One can go on enumerating similar scandals. 
And yet what is more important than the duties of 
the territorial army, which are officially set out as: 

(1) Breaking up of bombing formation of 
aircraft ; 

(2) Location of enemy aircraft and_ their 
illumination by anti-aircraft searchlights ; 

(3) Plotting of the course and determination 
of the height of such aircraft. 

So far is Britain from universal conscription that 
the Peace Establishment of the Territorial Army 
asks for only 175,000 men out of a male population 
of over 3,000,000 between the ages of 20 and 30. 
The T.A. is obviously very reasonable, therefore 
the Government should at any rate make some 
attempt to meet them with the financial support 
that is so badly needed. And the amount is so 
small the Treasury need scarcely give it a second 
glance. 

If a man is willing to give up four years of his 
spare time for military service it is the duty of the 
Government to encourage him. 
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The Need for Strong Italy 


By Robert Machray 


T long last the great idea seems to have made 
its way into the cloudy mind of our Govern- 
ment and fixed itself with some hope of 

permanency that a strong Italy—a really strong 
Italy—is one of the fundamental necessities of the 
highly critical situation in Europe. The idea was 
hinted at some months ago in that combination 
which was termed the ‘‘ Stresa Front,’’? but most 
unfortunately, it was lost sight of in the literally 
blinding light of Geneva, where words, phrases 
and shibboleths, such as “ collective security,” 
were multiplied without knowledge and darkened 
counsel—and nowhere more than in London, with 
the perverse talk of sheet anchors and corner 
stones. 


Happily, it is now perceived that in the continu- 
ing dangerous tension of international politics 
nothing could be more stupidly disastrous than to 
proceed to extremes with the programme of Sanc- 
tions identified with the League of Nations, for, 
whatever the measure of the success of that pro- 
gramme, the result would be the weakening, not 
the strengthening of Italy, in the same degree, as 
a Great Power. It was this fact that made Sir 
Samuel Hoare, our Foreign Minister, speak as he 
did of Italy in the House of Commons last week. 
It is true that he had been stressing the Govern- 
ment’s devotion to League policy shortly before, 
but presently it was plain that that was not every- 
thing. 


SIN'ISTER MOTIVES 
After stating that ‘‘ we,’’ that is, the Govern- 
ment, do not wish to humiliate or weaken Italy, 
he went on to say that “‘ we are most anxious to 
see a strong Italy in the world, an Italy that is 
strong morally, physically and socially, and that 


is able to contribute to the world valuable assis- . 


tance.’? He begged Signor Mussolini to dismiss 
from his mind the suggestion that the Government 
had sinister motives behind its support of the 
League. This was a remarkable stand to take, 
because not only in Italy, but all over the Conti- 
nent, the belief, not merely the suggestion, is 
widespread that British interests govern British 
action at Geneva, and nothing else really matters. 


But still more remarkable was Sir Samuel’s next 
statement that there was no foundation for the 
‘* suspicion that we wish to drive a wedge between 
Italy and France.’’ ‘‘ On the contrary,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we wish to see Italy and France the 
firmest friends.’’ Well, no one knows better than 
the Foreign Secretary how essential for the peace 
of Europe is the Franco-Italian entente, and yet he 
knows, or ought to know, how much our Govern- 
ment has done during the past four or five months 
to destroy that understanding by insistence on the 
application of the Sanctions. Thanks to France 
alone, the worst has not happened. Had it not 
been for Laval, Eden and the other Geneva hot- 


heads would have plunged us into war with Italy 
by this time. 


Mussolini made a point of replying to the over. ° 


tures, as they may be called, of Sir Samuel. Ina 
speech last Saturday the Duce said he took note of 
the fact that our Foreign Office desired a strong 
Italy with a strong Government, an Italy capable 
of occupying worthily the position due to her in 
the life of Europe and of the world. But how can 
Italy be strong, he asked, if the problem of 
the complete security of her colonies in East Africa 
is not solved ? How can she be strong if she is not 
permitted to expand in consonance with her needs ? 
And where else can she expand except in East 
Africa ? 

After an indignant reference to the penalty of 
death by ‘‘ economic asphyxiation decreed by the 
humanitarians of Geneva,’’ Mussolini wound up 
by declaring that the Italo-Abyssinian crisis can 
terminate only in the full recognition of Italy’s 
rights and the safeguarding of her African 
interests. 


SAFEGUARDING INTERESTS 

A good deal more than appears on the 
surface is covered by the words “ safeguarding 
Italy’s African interests,” for safeguarding these 
interests means safeguarding herself in Europe. 
To put the matter plainly and bluntly, what would 
be the use of reorganising the Stresa Front if 
Italy were all the while open to attack by Abyssinia 
on her flank and rear? Italy would be weak, not 
strong. 

To judge from the intemperate outpourings on 
the platform and in the Press of the rabid partisans 
of the League of Nations in our own country, it is 
the absolute ruin of Italy that is their dominant 
desire and not merely her defeat and humiliation. 
Suppose she were ruined, who would be the inevi- 
table gainer? That is not a difficult question to 
answer. It certainly would not be Austria or the 
non-German states of Central Europe. It certainly 
would not be France, or, for that matter, England, 
for both would have lost; one an ally and the other 
a probable ally. As everybody knows who will 
think the thing out, the sole gainer would not be 
the League, but Germany. ; 

The vital truth is that the unremitting urgency 
of the situation in Europe calls for a strong Italy. 
This is what has lain behind the French lack of 
enthusiasm for the Sanctions and all the skilful 
manceuvres of Laval to eviscerate or postpone them 
—a weak Italy means a weakened France, who 
knows well who is her implacable enemy, and, 
therefore, ceaselessly strives to strengthen and 
consolidate her security. It must be thought (for 
what else can be thought ?) that it is this, and the 


conviction that France is right in this business, ° 


that also lies behind the new peace plan evolved in 
Paris last week-end by the French and British 
Ministers and diplomats. 
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Millions Wanted— 
—for the Navy 


By I. Shipton 


CONSERVATIVE Government—to all 

intents and purposes—has been returned to 

power, and among the pledges it will be 
called upon to redeem is that of seeing that our 
depleted Navy is brought up to at least a safety- 
margin of strength. How that is to be effected 
must be the concern of the Admiralty and the 
Government, but the person who will be called 
on to carry their proposals into effect is the British 
Taxpayer, and he naturally takes a keen interest 
in seeing that whatever money is laid-out should 
be laid-out to the best advantage. 


He may not be able to distinguish very clearly 
between the relative superiority of 16 in. guns 
over 12 in., or the advantages or vice-versa of 
sacrificing speed to armour—such points are the 
concern of the expert—but there are certain matters 
on which he feels he has a right to be allowed frank 
preliminary discussion, though the final decision 
on such points may not come within his orbit. 


One such point which exercises his mind con- 
cerns the construction of ships fitted with dual- 
firing boilers. Oil has obvious advantages over 
coal, but the ordinary citizen has not forgotten how 
critical were our oil supplies in the last war. The 
swing-over from coal to oil has been considerable 
since the war, and the supply of oil would need 
to be much larger in any future emergency. 


Cutting Off Supplies 


The fact that only two foreign countries have 
fitted dual-firing systems, and then only to a few 
of their ships, should not blind us to the fact that 
we are at once both more vulnerable and more 
dependent on sea-communications than any other 
power, and that our own oil supplies come from the 
four corners of the world. The main sources of 
supply for the Navy are England, Scotland, 
Russia, Borneo, British West Indies, Rumania, 
and the U.S.A. The supply from the first two is 
very small, the other points are widely-scattered, 
while the West Indies in particular is vulnerable, 
and the enforcement of sanctions might conceiv- 
ably cut-off supplies from America. 


A setond point which exercises the taxpayer is 
the capital ship. By the end of the next year 
twelve of our fifteen capital ships will have passed 
the age limit. A ship of this size takes about five 
years to build, and costs in the neighbourhood of 
£7,000,000. Between seventy and eighty million 
pounds for capital ships alone is a big bill to foot. 
No doubt the money will be found if the need is 
vital, but the taxpayer would like to be satisfied 
that the need for these mammoths is a real one; 
and asks why there is so much talk of capital ship 
replacement and so little talk of submarines, 


The abolition of the submarine is extremely un- 
likely—not purely on political and economic 
grounds—but because man, having won command 
of the underwater, is unlikely to relinquish the 
fruits of his ingenuity and research. That being 
so the submarine, we may take it, will remain— 
though no doubt the Naval Conference may obtain 
some sort of “‘ gentleman’s agreement ”’ as to its 
use. The taxpayer cannot forget that the sub- 
marine very nearly ended the last war in Germany’s 
favour ! 


Germany launched her 1917 submarine campaign 
with only 148 submarines, and from a most 
unfavourable strategic position. 


By the end of the war the submarine menace was 
being met and held, but chiefly by the method of 
convoy, which is a defensive, not an offensive 
method. 


A Serious Shortage 


The enormous number of destroyers and 
small craft necessary to hunt even one submarine 
would seem to show that the submarine menace 
was not fully met by the end of the war, and that 
the shortage of both submarines and destroyers in 
our Navy is even more serious than the shortage of 
battleships—though that is serious enough. 
Coronel showed us only too vividly what came of 
pitting inferior battleships against modern ones. 
Bravery of personnel cannot compensate for 
antiquated machinery in warfare. 


It would seem to the layman that an extension of 
the catapult system is urgently needed as regards 
the Fleet air arm. At present, we have only 33 
catapult aircraft, including the six laid down this 
year. Ten capital ships and 29 cruisers have no 
aircraft. Aircraft carriers are not only expensive 
in upkeep, but they are extremely vulnerable. The 
value of aircraft to assist the Fleet can hardly be 
over-estimated, and the solution would seem to lie 
in such an extension of the catapult system. 


Whatever naval construction is undertaken, and 
pending the discussion of the necessarily intricate 
problems involved, there would seem to be nothing 
to prevent the immediate expansion of our 
personnel. A sailor cannot be produced by a short 
course of intensive training, as can a soldier. It is 
no good building more ships if we have not the 
men to man them. 


Incidentally, such an increase of personnel would 
assist the unemployment problem, and _ propor- 
tionately lessen the unproductive expenditure on 
the ‘‘ dole.’’ It may not be possible to lay down 
the keel of a new battleship as early as January, 
1936, but is there any valid reason why such an 
increase of personnel could not at once be set in 
motion ? 
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The Other Side the Shield 


By Sir Lionel Haworth 


ANCTIONS, approved by the League of 
Nations, are being applied—as far as it may 
be possible to apply them. Where imports 

are concerned they are likely to fail. On the other 
hand the boycott of exports is bound to hit Italy 
badly, but the weapon is a boomerang and it will 
be interesting to see how far the nations most con- 
cerned will be prepared for the bankruptcy of their 


traders whose livelihood depends upon Italian 
trade. 


It is difficult to stifle a trade with forty-four 
million people, and smuggling on a large scale 
must result. How is it to be met except by a 
virtual blockade, which presumably we are to con- 
duct, like the Walrus and the Carpenter, with 
tears in our eyes? 

Italy officially declared the application of 
sanctions to be a hostile act, it is now “‘unfriendly,”’ 
but what if she is driven to defend her position ? 
What will she say, or do, if we attempt a blockade 
with warships, even on foreign coasts? But the 
question hardly arises, for in any event is it to be 
imagined that a proud people will consent to be 
driven to failure by measures which they have once 
stated they considered to be hostile? 


SLOW STRANGULATION 

One of the most peculiar points in the Govern- 
ment attitude is their condemnation of the Socialist 
policy of desiring to cut Italy off from Africa at 
the Suez Canal, on the ground that such action 
would immediately produce war, while at the same 
time they are attempting to produce a similar result 
by slow strangulation. It is just as unpleasant to 
be garotted as to be guillotined. Can anyone 
doubt the truth of Mr. Hughes’ statement that 
sanctions must either be futile or must produce 
war? Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain have 
both confirmed the statement. 


There is however, in England, a large body of 
Conservative opinion totally opposed to any action 
which could result in war, and it is worthy 
of note that in France those who support the 
Sanctions policy in full are the very parties which 
we have just defeated in England, the Socialists 
of the Left. Is there any possibility of our Con- 
servative majority joining with the Socialists of 
France in order to coerce our old friend and ally, 
Italy, to a point of starvation? The only possi- 
bility of such a danger lies in the fact that the 
coalition has brought many Liberals and Socialists 
into the Cabinet of the National Government, and 
some of the Conservative majority, even among 
our leaders, have been infected with the virus of 
Liberal thought in Imperial affairs. 

Liberals have always been anti-Imperial. It 
will be remembered that Disraeli stated: ‘‘ There 
has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, sup- 
ported by so much energy, and carried on with so 


much ability and acumen as the attempts of Libera. 
lism to effect the disintegration of the Empire.” 

Socialists carry their belief in the equality of 
man to a belief in the equality of races. They 
completely neglect Article 22 of the Covenant, 
which states that the well-being and development 
of peoples incapable of competing with the con- 
ditions of modern civilisation forms a_ sacred 
mission of civilisation, that the tutelage of such 
peoples must be handed over to developed nations. 

The Conservative mind, founded on the same 
principles as Article 22 of the League Covenant is, 
and always has been, Imperialistic. The Con- 
servative belief, expressed by Curzon, that the 
British Empire has been the greatest instrument 
for good that the world has ever seen, still per- 
meates the British people and is demonstrated by 
them every Empire Day. It is constantly stimu- 
lated by those who have served the Empire 
throughout the world, it is confirmed by those who 
have spread the Empire’s trade and its power. The 
fact that where there is British rule there is peace 
and justice is a truism, and experience has proved 
that civilisation can only be brought to uncivilised 
nations by a civilised control. It is the moral 
justification for Empire. 


JUDGING BY RESULTS 

But if the Conservative party believe in the great 
work done by their Empire they have also seen 
similar progress running on parallel lines. They 
have observed the growth of civilisation in the 
United States of America. They admit the good 
work done by the French, Dutch and _ other 
Empires. They have the sense to judge by results, 
and to realise that the resulting civilisation brings 
incalculable benefits both to the ruled and to the 
world at large. 

Thus, an Imperial system has at all times been 
the chief inspiration of Conservative policy. 

Why, then, this refusal at Geneva to support 
this spirit? Why this condemnation of Italy for a 
line of thought which reflects the root of British 
Conservative policy? Surely there is no country 
in the world which needs civilising and colonising 
more than does Abyssinia? She has conquered 
and laid waste the beautiful and fertile lands sur- 
rounding her. She has destroyed, mutilated, tor- 
tured and sold into captivity their peoples. She 
has torn husband from wife, parent from child and 
sent them into slavery. Why consolidate her 
sterile power in the countries she has desolated, 
and refuse to Italy the healthful colonisation which 
would bring peace and plenty to distressed and 
subject peoples ? 

The answer to this question is simple. The 
Foreign and Imperial policy of the National 
Government has throughout been under Liberal 
and Socialist influence, where, indeed, it has not 
been conducted by Liberal and Socialist Ministers. 
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It has been dominated by the Liberal idea so 
destructive of our Empire. It has indeed reached 
the point of suggesting that we should surrender 
the Empire we have built, and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that this is the logical sequence 
of their line of thought. 

If it is immoral for Italy to take Abyssinia in the 
interests of civilisation ; it is equally immoral for us 
to hold the countries in Africa which we have 
acquired. Like most Liberal beliefs, the idea is 
unpractical. Can Abyssinia be controlled by the 
type of Government outlined by the League? How 
can the wild tribes be civilised except by a strong 
force? What country would provide such a force, 
or face the expenditure entailed, unless her gain 
ran parallel with the good she was doing? What 
power could undertake it except Italy? What 
power has greater historical right? 

But it will be urged that Italy has by her aggres- 
sion broken her treaties with Abyssinia and the 
League. In common Law and equally in Inter- 
national Law if one party to a contract breaks its 
undertaking the other parties are released from 
their obligations. | Where has the League acted 
upon this principle in dealing with the question ? 


Has it ever been suggested that Abyssinia did 
not break the contract under which she was 
admitted to the League? Is it suggested that she 
fulfils the requirements which she promised to ful- 
fil in order to make her a member of the League ? 
Why did we not support Italy’s statement of fact 
that the country was not fit to remain a member of 
the League? Why are we to make an enemy of 
Italy in order to consolidate Abyssinia in her cruel 
and barren conquests? Why has the League 
insisted to the point of strangulation upon Italy 
keeping a contract which Abyssinia had already 
broken ? 

The whole Moral force of civilisation lies in 
the proper control of Abyssinia. The so-called 
humanitarianism of Liberal anti-Imperial policy 
means the perpetuation of tyranny, torture and 
slavery, conditions regarding which British officials 
had aleady called upon the League to hold an 
enquiry. 

Let the Government, with its great Conservative 
majority, reconsider the subject in the spirit ot 
Conservative thought in the terms of Article 22 of 
the Covenant. Let us look upon the other side 
of the shield. 


Bellicose Archbishops 


By Focus 


E have read how in the old crusading days 
Bishops and other exalted Prelates used to 
ride to the field of battle, encased in 

armour, equipped with battle-axe, mace, and two- 
handled sword, and so on, and how they often 
played a doughty part in the fray; but their suc- 
cessors in these degenerate times take a less active 
share in the actual military operations, 

But to make up for this, one may suppose, they 
equal or excel even the most clamorous war-mon- 
gers of old in their incitements to the fray—but 
only, of course, in support of the highest moral 
principles, and for the purpose of maintaining 
peace. 

For instance, we were all edified by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s stirring words, when he 
said at Bournemouth : : 

* . in considering the place of the League 
of Nations . . the use of military force as a last 
resort cannot be excluded . If, therefore, any 
member of the League violates these obligations, 
the other members are bound to use whatever 
means they may think necessary to restrain the 
agegressor.”’ 

And the Bishop of Peterborough states : 

‘“. . I find no alternative to our using the 
weapons of the League against Italy in all their 
fullness.”’ 

Now we learn from Australia that the Antipodean 
Prelates are no whit less bellicose than their 
brethren here, and are equally determined to per- 
suade their flocks to wage war in the sacred cause 
of peace. 

In the ‘‘ Church Times ’’ (Sydney) we read that 
Archbishop Mowll said : 


‘“‘ Christian folk had a special responsibility to- 
work for peace, and one of the ways in which they 
could work for peace was to stand behind the 
League . . If other nations would not keep the 
rules of the game, and if those linked in the League 
of Nations wanted them to stand with others in 
policing work, then they should let the other 
Nations know that the peoples of this nation were 
prepared to do it.”’ 

And he proceeds to add: ‘* That would not be 
war in the old sense of the term.”’ 

Very likely not. Old wars were bad enough, and 
a good many people regarded the last war as defi- 
nitely disagreeable. But we are equally certain 
that a fresh war, enlivened by modern inventions, 
and the refinements and improvements of the 
various poison gases, and so on, would be of a still 
more disagreeable character. 

This is not, of course, what the Archbishop 
intended to imply. His argument is that a war 
waged in support of the League, in order to disci- 
pline an offending nation, would be not so much a 
war as an act of policing. 

But it is to be feared that to the combatants 
engaged, and to the civil populations subjected to 
bombings and possibly starvation, the distinction 
would be one without any very marked difference. 

Whatever may be the personal convictions of the 
high dignitaries of the Church regarding the 
League and its duties, surely it would be better for 
them to confine their public utterances to exhorta- 
tions to peace, and to refrain from giving their 
benediction to any possibility of war, even though 


a new war may not be “‘ war in the old sense of the 
term.”’ 
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ACH day brings further evidence of how the 
Sanctions against Italy, and her answering 
prohibition of imports, are affecting French 

trade. Sulphur from Sicily is, it appears, essential 

to the vineyards of Southern France, of Algeria 
and Tunisia. It is a specific against oidium, the 
microscopic fungus which destroys the vines; the 
growers deprived of the Italian product must now 
purchase from Texas, at a higher price, and this 
when their industry is already crippled by taxation. 

M. Guerlain, the great perfumer, also has a tale 
of woe. ‘“‘ Italy alone produces abundantly the 
fragrant herbs I require,’ he declares. ‘‘ No 
longer to obtain bergamots and citrons from Sicily 
and Calabra will be a disaster, the great flower 
industries of the peninsula will be ruined, and we, 
too, shall suffer, and dismiss numerous workers.”’ 

To show sympathy with their Latin sister, the 

Parisians are now flocking to Italian restaurants, 

consuming unwonted quantities of macaroni and 

chianti; one of the clients of a large and crowded 
establishment asked the ‘‘ padrone ’’ what would 
happen to him if, officially, the boycott of Italian 

products were enforced. He laughed heartily. ‘‘ I 

have lived here long and know the French,’’ he 

said. ‘‘ If such measures were taken, I should have 


to secure larger premises, and my fortune would be 
made.” 


* * * 
HE posthumous honour of a commemorative 
tablet on the house where he had lived long 
years has been awarded to Eugéne Brieux by the 
City of Paris, and a gathering of his friends and 
admirers celebrated the event. 

Surrounding Madame Brieux were the president 
of the Municipal Council, the Préfet de la Seine, 
representatives of the Académie, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, of dramatic and literary societies, of the 
Union of War-blinded Soldiers, many of these 
being present in homage to their champion. 

Brieux has been called an apostle without a 
gospel; his religion was love of humanity. All 
his plays were written with a purpose, to expose 
abuses, and many reforms are due to his eloquence, 
and courage. In ‘‘ La Robe Rouge ’”’ he shows 
the evils arising from an underpaid, and con- 
sequently a venal magistracy; in ‘‘ Les Avariés ”’ 
he deals boldly with a social scourge which 
hypocrisy long sought to ignore, with terrible 
results to the race. This work caused a sensation 
and has been translated into many languages. 

Born in humble circumstances, Brieux deter- 
mined early to become an author. His first 
ambition was to write for the Figaro. Every day 
he deposited (to save postage) an article in the 
newspaper’s letter-box, every day (too poor to buy 
the issue) he called at the office to see if his article 
had been used. 

This he did for two years, and eventually 
became famous. 


Eve in Paris 


HE “ Prix Fémina *’ for the year’s best novel 
has just been awarded to the Comtesse de 
la Forest-Divonne (who writes under the 
pseudonym ‘‘ Claude Silve ’’) for ** Bénédiction.” 

This work, prose-poem or romance, possesses 
rare beauty; its environs, laid in the ancient 
Chateau of Dampard, is described with delicate art, 
evoking the charm and mystery of the past, and 
forms a fitting background for the pathetic heroine 
who lives there awhile, and vanishes into the 
unknown. 


The authoress was educated in a convent at 
Monaco, she has travelled extensively and 
generally winters in Morocco or Algiers, but her 
home is at Neuilly. Her first book, “‘ La Cité 
des Lampes,’’ appeared in 1912, and was well 
received, but not until 1929 did she publish ‘‘ La 
Fiévre Bleue.’’ ‘‘Bénédiction”’ is her third success, 
Claude Silve,’’ born Philoméne de Lévis- 
Mirepoix, comes of a very old and_ highly 
intellectual family, the present head of which, the 
Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix, is a clever writer, and an 
admirable conférencier. 


* * x 


INCE the meeting of Parliament rumour- 

mongers and alarmists have busily pro- 

phesied the downfall of Laval’s cabinet, and the 
devaluation of the franc. 

Terrified at the latter possibility and by the 
flight of gold from the Banque de France, the 
‘* petit bourgeois ’’? element in the Radical Party, 
ranged itself under Edouard Herriot and voted for 
Laval, the left wing remaining in opposition under 
the other Edouard (Daladier). 

The question of dissolving the ‘‘ Ligues ”’ was 
discussed by the Chambre in a stormy atmosphere. 
M. Xavier Vallat, grand Mutilé de Guerre, wear- 
ing a black patch over his blinded eye, proclaimed 
himself proud of belonging to the Croix de Feu, 
who had never been aggressors. 

‘** But Frenchmen who differ from comrades of 
the Second and Third Internationales must be 
dumb,’’ he declared. The Left then accused his 
party of being only friends of the rich. He 
retorted by pointing out that Blum’s newspaper is 
supported by the multi-millionaire, Patendtre, and 
that Humanité was founded by the financier, 
Dreyfus. 

These unwelcome truths were received with yells 
of rage by the communists, the tumult being so 
great that the president broke his bell trying to 
silence it, and waved wildly to attendants for help. 

On Friday, from inside information, the Bourse 
was cheerful. To the public the news that 
political organisations of the Right and of the 
Left had agreed, in the name of patriotism, to dis- 
arm, came later as a welcome surprise. 
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Rural Episode 


By Dan Russell 


HE summer sun poured down its brazen rays 
from a sky of clearest blue; in all the wide 
firmament there was no cloud. The wild 
hills of Wales thrust their grim peaks towards that 
space as if to catch and retain every atom of that 
fierce heat. The small, black cattle sought the 
coolness of the ponds and rivers, the wild creatures 
remained in their shady retreats and the birds 


‘seemed too listless to sing. 


But on the lower slopes of Cadr Fawr work was 
being done. John Roberts, the shepherd, stood 
coatless and hatless in the big meadow, where a 
few sheep were penned. At his heels were two 
dogs, small black collies of the old working breed. 
Their pink tongues dripped as they panted, but 
their eyes never left the man who was their god. 
One was old and tried, a veteran who knew all the 
moves and wiles of his job; the other was a puppy 
of six months, and this was his first morning on 
the hill. 

Roberts flicked his fingers. 

‘* Off,” he cried, and the old dog crept, belly to 
ground, to the far side of the grazing sheep. The 
puppy followed him, wondering at this strange 
behaviour. 

‘““ Down, Rony,” cried the man; but the pup, 
uncomprehending, stared at the sheep. 

“Here then,’’ came the call, and both dogs 
returned. A gentle pat on the head and they were 
sent off again. 

Again came the words ‘Down, Rony,”’ and still 
the puppy failed to understand. Seven times did 
Roberts recall them before the young dog obeyed. 

‘“ Good lads,”’ said the man “‘ that’s enough for 
this morning.’ 


’ 


A Young Veteran 


Every day Rony was taken to the hill and every 
day he grew in knowledge of his job. He learned 
to lie flat at the word of command, to bark or to 
remain silent, he learned the code of whistles by 
which his master communicated his orders. Soon 
he was doing his work like a veteran, and Roberts, 
that great dogman, began to foster an ambition. 

It was a year later that the great sheepdog trials 
were held at Colwyn Bay. From all parts of the 
British Isles came the cream of their calling, the 
finest sheepdogs in the world, to do battle for the 
Shepherds’ Cup. And in that illustrious company 
was a humble Welsh shepherd and his young 
black collie. John Roberts had entered Rony. 

There is little to tell of the preliminary heats 
and of how Rony won through to the final. 
Sufficient is it to say that on the last day only six 
were left, five of them tried and proven, the sixth 
an unknown youngster owned by a humble 
shepherd. 

The great ground was crowded as John Roberts 
and Rony walked on to the field. The man was 


nervous and ill at ease and the dog, too, seemed 
conscious af the solemnity of the occasion. 

Roberts advanced to his position. At the far 
end of the trial ground were the six sheep, all from 
different flocks, so that the dog’s task would be 
more difficult. 

Roberts snapped his fingers, and Rony was off. 

He loped in a wide circle to the far side of the 
sheep. Roberts whistled. The dog barked once 
and ran forward. The sheep moved, huddling 
together in panic. On they came, the little dog 
leaping from side to side, coaxing, bullying and 
pressing as he herded his sheep forward. 

Through the gate they came and round the line 
of hurdles. Rony was driving like a master. 
Roberts’ face was white with excitement. If only 
the dog could keep it up they would win. 

On came Rony with his unwilling herd. As 
they came to the lane of hurdles an old ewe tried 
to break away, but in an instant Rony was before 
her and turned her back with her fellows. Through 
the narrow lane they swept and trotted up the hill. 
All the obstacles had been overcome and now it 
only remained to pen them. 


The Old Ewe 


Roberts advanced to help the dog. Slowly, 
scarce daring to breathe, man and dog herded the 
sheep closer to the pen. They were at the opening, 
they were almost in when disaster came. The old 
ewe sniffed distrustfully at the wicker pen and 
turned. Roberts moved forward; but too late, she 
was away. 


In a moment Rony was after her and bringing 
her back, but the damage was done, precious 
seconds had been lost. Roberts knew that they 
had failed. At last, the sheep were penned and 
Roberts left the ground. He knew that he had 
lost and he did not care to stay. 

In a fold of the ground, safe from all prying eyes, 
John Roberts sat down and took the wistful head 
between his hands. Brown eyes gazed up at him. 

** Never mind, little fellow,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ It 
was our first try, and we could’nt expect to win. 
But we’re not beaten yet, we’ll have another go 
soon and we’ll win it. Now cheer up, it was not 
your fault.” 

Into the deep eyes came a gleam of hope, the 
tail waved and a pink tongue licked the man’s 
hand. Then man and dog rose and trudged off 
to the railway station. 

So ended Ronvys’ first attempt to capture the 
Shepherd’s Cup. But if, to-day, you call at John 
Robert’s lowly cottage, you will see upon the 
mantelpiece a silver cup. If you question him 
about it he will modestly, yet with immense pride, 
point to the inscription. And there you will read 
that Rony, son of Rex, won the cup three years 
running, thereby winning it outright. 
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THE WORK 


NE cannot hope for much improvement in this 
crisis as long as Litvinoff continues to be 
England’s evil genius, forever jogging Mr. 

Eden’s elbow and whispering his vile, perfidious 
counsels in his ear, encouraging him to continue 


his virulent policy, regardless of all diplomatic 
skill. 


Those who know Russia’s dream of world des- 
truction know that she will not—if she can help it 
—allow the Sanctions war against Italy to be 
abated. It is plain that the Soviet are using every 
artifice, every subterfuge, every expedient in their 
power to ruin Italy, to drive her to desperation and 
force her to declare war on England, a war which 
they may well know would end in the ruin and 
destruction of Western civilisation. 


ITALY’S SACRIFICE 


For all the time it is Russia who is far more 
deserving of Sanctions against her than Italy, and 
it would be well if Mr. Eden and the delegates at 
Geneva contrasted her inner history with that of 
Italy before they decide what constitutes a 
violation of the laws of humanity and the break- 
ing of covenants, and on whom therefore the 
coercive restraint of Sanctions should be laid. 


A wretched Russian peasant gazing at the body of his child 


who has died from starvation. 


Italy fought for us during the Great War. She 
broke away from the Triple Alliance because she 
considered their cause was an unjust cause; she 


* 


By 
Meriel 
Buchanan 


sacrificed her armies, her riches, her trade and 
prosperity for France and England, and from that 
sacrifice she reaped no reward, for she was not 
given the colonies or the expansion which had been 
promised her. The fluctuations of the European 
exchanges were against her, the fact that she had 
gained so little, the 
serious state of her 
finances, her crippled 
trade, her justifiable 
grievances made her a 
prey to Bolshevik pro- 
paganda. It was so easy 
for the Communist 
agitators to incite her 
people to further dis- 
content. 


“You have given up 
your sons, your hus- 
bands, your brothers,” 
they could say. ‘‘ You 
have deprived yourselves, 
you have laboured, you 
have struggled, you have 
starved, and what have 
you been given in ex- 
change? ”’ 


For nearly two years the 
Communists held Italy in 
a stranglehold and yet 
Italy was able to free 
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herself from this menace. 
She fought it and over- 
came it triumphantly. 
Her power and influence 
increased in Europe. In 
this crazy, post-war 
world, reft and torn by 
revolutions and upheav- 
als, by financial ruin and 
political unrest, Italy 
has emerged with heigh- 
tened prestige. She has 
maintained the balance 
of power in Europe; she 
has saved Austria from 
being annihilated and 
crushed by Germany; 
she has maintained the 
equilibrium in the 
Balkans. 

And what has_ the 
history of Russia been 
during these twenty 
years ? The armies 
of the old Russia, 
who fought with the Allies, swept away and 
annihilated by the savage rabble of the Red Guard. 
A separate peace with the enemy signed when the 
Allies were most in need of support. The whole 
system and edifice of the old government crashing 
tothe ground. The Emperor deposed, imprisoned, 
barbarously murdered. Wholesale massacres 
decimating the country. Compulsory starvation 
claiming millions of victims. Thousands of men, 
women and children driven into slavery. Every 
pledge, every promise, every covenant made to 
Europe ruthlessly broken. 


CRIMES OF THE SOVIET 


I have heard people argue that the League of 
Nations only came into being in 1920 and was 
therefore powerless to effect the Tsar’s escape or 
to take any steps about his murder. But the crimes 
of the Soviet Government did not end in 1920. 
Mass murders and executions continued long after 
this date; the Cheka and its successor, the Ogpu, 
still continued to claim their victims, and the 
shadow of terror, of death and despair lay like a 
dark cloud over the whole nation. 


In 1930 thousands of Kulaks were shot down by 
order of the Soviet. In the Autumn of 1929 there 
were 734,000 men and women in the forced labour 
camps. In the winter of 1929-1930, 71,000 
prisoners perished on the Solovetsky Island, that 
living hell in the far North. In 1933-34 millions 


Miserable and homeless under Litvinoff’s tyranny, Russia’s 
workers camp out in the fields 


of peasants died from the effect of the compulsory 
starvation. The worst years of the religious per- 
secution were 1928-29. In 1922 there were six to 
eight millions lost and deserted children roaming 
over the country. Owing to lack of food and the 
deplorable conditions 40,000 workmen out of 
204,800 died in constructing the recently completed 
canal from Lake Onega to the White Sea. In the 
spring of this year 7,000 peasants from Carelia 
and Ingria were ejected from their homes and 
deported to Siberia and Central Asia! 


No action has ever been taken by the League of 
Nations to put a stop to this barbarous inhumanity 
and cruelty, this wanton sacrifice of human lives, 
this brutal violation of all the principles of civilisa- 
tion. No Sanctions have been imposed on Russia 
in order to win freedom for those thousands of men 
and women who are even now enduring unspeak- 
able sufferings in prisons and labour camps. No 
Sanctions have been imposed to force the Soviet 
Government to pay back the £1,300,000,000 they 
still owe this country. 


What is the hidden, sinsiter reason which makes 
Russia sacrosanct and immune while Italy is in- 
dicted as criminal? Why is Soviet Russia, with 
a record of crime and cruelty unequalled in history, 
admitted to the Counsel of Nations and allowed to 
issue dictums and pass judgment on Italy, ‘‘ The 
Mother of great men,” as Signor Mussolini said ? 
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Mistletoe Bough 


By George Tremaine 


HE news that Bramshill, the Hampshire 
home of the Cope family, is to be sold, and 
may possibly become the property of the 

nation, is likely to revive the controversy about 
the ‘‘ Mistletoe Bough ”’ chest legend. 

Everybody knows the story of how a sportive 
bride on her wedding day concealed herself in an 
ancient chest during a game of hide-and-seek. 

“ It closed with a spring, and, dreadful doom ! 

The bride lay clasped ina living tomb! ”’ 

Not till the opening of the chest many years 
afterwards revealed a sketeton in bridal array was 
the mysterious disappearance explained. It has 
been repeatedly asserted that the story was based 
on fact, and that it was in the famous long gallery 
of Bramshill that the tragedy took place. 

Such assertions are entirely without proof. The 
story itself rests on mere tradition. A chest 
brought by Sir John Cope from Italy in the 
seventeenth century, which formerly stood in the 
long gallery, was doubtless the cause of Bramshill 
being associated with the legend. A member of 
the Cope family, however, has definitely stated 
that no such bridal tragedy ever took place any- 
where within the house. 

Actually, quite a number of old English houses 
claim to possess the ‘‘ original ’’ mistletoe chest, 


and, curiously enough, three of them are in Hamp. 
shire. The poet, Rogers, who introduced the story 
in a poem published about 1821, gave it an Italian 
setting, but admitted that neither the time nor the 
place could be verified. 


The truth is that the story of the ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough,”’ as set forth in the popular ballad, stands 
condemned by the very words which supply the 
most dramatic touch—‘‘ It closed with a spring.” 
That is, assuming the word “‘ spring ’’ means a 
mechanical device, not merely a swift movement, 

Medizeval chests had not reached that pitch of 
ingenuity. There was sometimes a special spring 
or catch which could be effected by a half-turn of 
the key, when the chest had been properly locked, 
but the clever device which could entrap an unwary 
captive exists more in fiction than in fact. None 
of the existing ‘ originals’? which put forward 
‘* Mistletoe Bough ”’ claims possess a spring, at 
least, not one of contemporary date with the 
chest itself. 

However remote the legend, the ballad which is 
revived every Christmas is of modern origin. It 
was written by Haynes Bayly, a prolific song 
writer, who died in 1839. He it was who probably 
inserted the ‘‘ spring ’’? touch. Most likely, too, 
it was Bayly who named the bereaved husband 
‘‘ young Lovel,’’ inspired by the fate of Eleanor 
Lovell, commemorated on a stone in the church 
of Bawdrip, Somersetshire, whose name has been 
associated with the legend 
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RACING 


National Hunt Problem 


By David Learmonth 


T is generally considered that there has been 
more genuine competition in National Hunt 
racing this season than for some time past. 

All the same, I still think that there could with 
advantage be some further alterations in the rules. 

One thing which I would like to see would be the 
abolition of National Hunt flat races. So far as 
the public is concerned I cannot see that they serve 
any useful purpose; while too often they develop 
into a mere convenience for trainers. 

No one could call the recent flat race at Sandown 
an interesting event when one of the competitors 
was a fit as a fiddle from his recent triumph in the 
Manchester November Handicap, and another of 
the four runners was described by a well-known 
racing journalist as “‘ as fit as is customary in the 
case of a Grand National horse at this time of the 
year.” 

That the running of Golden Miller in this event 
was a wise and proper policy from the trainer’s 
point of view is not open to doubt. He wants to 
restore the horse’s confidence gradually, and will 
probably work his charge up to the point of jump- 
ing fences again through the medium of a hurdle 
race or two. But it is a very open question as to 
whether such a race is what the public want to see 
in the winter. A genuine flat race under Jockey 
Club rules at a mixed meeting would, of course, be 
another matter. 


Pointless Race 

I remember at the Warwick meeting under 
Jockey Club rules, which is held shortly after the 
Grand National, there used to be an absolutely 
pointless National Hunt flat race. It required the 
services of a different starter, as the Jockey Club 
starter did not officiate under National Hunt rules 
and might just as well have been a steeplechase or 
hurdle race. The executive and the public evidently 
came to the same conclusion ; for it was abandoned, 
and an amateur riders’ flat race was substituted. 

I have heard recently criticism of the fact that 
horses are not always ridden out for a place, 
particularly under National Hunt rules, though this 
applies also to the flat, and it has been suggested 
that this should be made a penal offence. 

It seems to.me, however, that there is another 
Side to the question. In many races there is no 
prize for the third at all, while the second gets only 
a miserable five sovereigns. Where there is a 
prize, however paltry, it may be possible to argue 
that a rider is in honour bound to try to obtain it; 
but where there is no prize at all I do not see that 
any moral pressure can be applied. 

Some take the opposite view and consider it un- 
necessary to increase the place money, on the 
ground that when an owner has backed his horse 
each way he does not worry about the actual prize 
money. 

This pre-supposes that all owners back their 


horses for a considerable amount. It seems, in- 
deed, to go further and to hint that they ought to 
do so. 

On this point I take leave to differ. I strongly 
disapprove of any condition of affairs which 
encourage the betting owner and penalises the 
owner who does not bet. For this reason I am sure 
that the best solution to the problem is to give 
adequate money to the second and third in a race. 

There are a great many owners who like to ride 
their own horses, but who do not race regularly 
throughout the season like the leading amateurs. 
They are to be seen in the saddle more at local 
meetings at the beginning and end of the season 
and they can be said to bet not at all or hardly at 
all. 

These amateurs, though their skill may not on 
the whole be great, are a great help to these smaller 
meetings. They do draw many more people at 
small country meetings than is generally realised. 


The Smaller Fixtures 


I myself did not realise it until recently when, 
before a local meeting, I was amazed at the 
number of people who used to attend it regularly, 
but had given up doing so ‘‘ because none of my 
friends ride any more.’’ There is no doubt that 
the type of public which attends these smaller 
fixtures, which are little removed from hunt meet- 
ings, is definitely interested in seeing the local 
talent in action, with, of course, a few first-class 
jockeys thrown in to add spice to the stew. 


Many good supporters of National Hunt racing 
have graduated from these small meetings. Some- 
times, having become bitten by the game, they 
have purchased a better class horse and competed in 
more ambitious events ; sometimes, having achieved 
a better financial position, they have become 
prominent owners. 


It is not fair to expect men of this class to ride 
their horses for no personal reward, but merely in 
order that outsiders should win their bets when 
they may not have had a bet at all themselves. 


Suppose, for example, the first and second in a 
race have a clear lead of ten lengths ahead of any- 
thing else when approaching the winning post. 
Are the third and fourth to be required to fight out 
a desperate finish for third place when there is no 
prize for this position solely because the authority 
which rules betting—an entirely separate body 
from the National Hunt Committee—has ordained 
that each way backers may draw money on the 
third? It seems to me both wrong and illogical. 


By all means let us do what we can to ensure 
that winter racing is made as interesting as 
possible; but do not let us expect non-betting 
owners to run their horses for the benefit of betting 
members of the public without giving them any- 
thing for themselves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


This Wretched Sanctions Business 


Dear Mavam,—I am so delighted with the attitude that 
you have adopted with regard to this wretched business 
of ‘‘ sanctions’? that I have placed an order with my 
newsagent for your paper. 

I have felt exactly as you do from the very start. 

The trouble is the absolute lack of any knowledge of 
the situation which obtains in this country. If only 
people would study the articles in your paper! 

Am doing my best to persuade my friends to do so. 
C. NoEL NEWTON, 


The Lodge, Oakham. Capt., late 2nd Life Guards. 


A “Patriot’s Appreciation” 


DEAR Lapy Hovuston,—I am not saying ‘‘ God Bless 
Lady Houston ’”’ only for her cold cure, but for her 
magnificent defence of my beloved Italy, and her 
patriotism. 

I am British, but it is the country I lived in when 
young. 

Your magnificent patriotism is one I most thoroughly 
admire and wish more of your sort were about the 
country. It is the heart that tells, and tell British 
mothers to ‘‘ carry on,’’ I would give ‘‘ my all ” (an only 
son and of a widow) to follow on in the footsteps of my 
own people, who were not ashamed to fight or die for 
their land. 

What will England do presently with her soft-hearted 
mothers and chicken-hearted boys? 

Forgive my remarks, but I care for patriotism whole- 


heartedly ! Mrs. E. F. CREE. 
Windsor, Berks. 


Warn the People 


SIR,—I have been more than struck by the admirable 
attitude adopted by the Saturday Review towards the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict. What seems to me most valu- 
able of all is your exposure of Litvinoff and the uncanny 
motives which induce him to urge his mouthpiece— 
Anthony Eden—to demand the application of Sanctions 
against Italy. 

I have been travelling fairly extensively in Europe 
during this year, and time and again foreigners with 
whom I have been conversing, have expressed amazement 
and disgust, not only at the British Government’s decision 
to send a Cabinet Minister to the very headquarters of 
the Soviet assassins, but also at its apparent desire to 
allow its whole foreign policy to be dictated by Moscow. 

The Saturday Review is doing the country a real 
service in denouncing Mr. Anthony Eden and his cut- 
throat policy at Geneva which, as Litvinoff knows, may 
well result in a conflict between England and Italy. 


I wonder how many people in England know anything 
of the past record of this arch-deceiver who is attempting 
to lure Mr. Eden to his own and his country’s destruction. 

Do they know that he was one of those responsible for 
the slaughter of the Russian aristocracy and the strangu- 
lation of Russian culture? Do they know that he is the 
heart and soul of a government whose constant aim has 
been to bring about the disruption of the British Empire 
by means of insidious communistic propaganda? Who 
can seriously believe that a policy advocated by a man 
with such a dastardly record can be anything but detri- 
mental to the British people? 


What Eden Forgets 


Counting on the peace-loving instincts of our people, 
Mr. Eden has achieved a measure of success in declaring 
that his policy is based on support for the League of 
Nations—an institution created in order to defend peace. 
He seems to forget that in extending membership to the 
U.S.S.R. and electing Litvinoff as President of its Council, 
the League immediately lost every vestige of authority 
it ever possessed, and forfeited the confidence of all self- 
respecting nations. But apart from this, how can a 
League, pledged to apply drastic sanctions against one of 


its most powerful members, claim to be the guardian of 
World Peace ? 

One thing alone can save us. The people must be 
warned of the danger in which they stand. Even now it 
is not too late to bring such pressure to bear upon the 
Government that it will be compelled to abandon its 
Russophile policy. A refusal on the part of Great Britain 
to co-operate any further with Litvinoff would terminate 
the critical situation immediately. Many other countries 
would heave a sigh of relief and a veritable nightmare 
would vanish from the minds of millions of Europeans. 


MICHAEL GROTRIAN, 
14, Cornwall Gardens Court, S.W.1. 


No Mandate for Sanctions 


SIR,—In the course of an extended journey over a good 
many parts of England since the end of last September 
I took every occasion possible to ascertain the real 
feelings of the general public (paying special attention to 
such members of the working classes that I was able to 
converse with), on three points. Their opinions of the 
League of Nations; their opinions on the policy of 
Sanctions against Italy; their opinions on the action of 
the British Government itself and its support of the 
League of Nations. I was careful not to express any 
views of my own or to influence the answers of the per- 
sons I spoke to. 

Regarding both the League of Nations and the Policy 
of Sanctions, I found practically unanimously the 
strongest disapproval, dislike and opposition. The 
question being put to me more than once—“ If we force 
the Italians to retire from where they are now who is going 
to protect and look after the natives who they will be 
forced to leave behind and who evidently were very glad 
to see them? And where is the difference between what 
the Italians are doing now and what we have so often 
done ourselves in barbarous countries and patted our- 
selves on the back for our ‘‘ Civilising Mission ”’ ? 

In the late Government itself there was no strong con- 
fidence though in comparison with a Socialist one it was 
looked upon as a pis-aller. This without any enthusiasm 
for it and often accompanied by very strong criticisms; 
such expressions as: ‘‘ We’ve tried the Socialists and 
we are fed up with them. This lot’s no good. We wish 
to vote Conservative’’—were not uncommon, and more 
than once there were denunciations of ‘‘ the damned 
hypocrisy ” of the Government and their “ want of 
integrity.” 

There was considerable resentment at the formation oi 
a ‘‘ National” party, and the disappearance in it of a 
‘* Conservative ’’? one. And it may be added that when 
large numbers spoke of ‘‘ Conservatives’? the prefix 
“ National ” had absolutely no meaning in their minds 
whatever. 

Nothing, however, could be clearer than that any sup- 
port given to the Government was entirely for the pur- 
pose of avoiding Socialism and not for the Government’s 
policy either for the League of Nations or for any 
Sanctions. The contrary is the case, and when Ministers 
some time ago spoke of ‘‘ the whole Nation being behind 
them ”’ in these matters they spoke under the most com- 
plete misapprehension of the minds of great numbers. 


HENRY FORTESCUE. 
Weybridge. 


Think—Mr. Baldwin 


SIR,—I wonder whether our succession of fatuous 
Governments, in inviting other nations to place 
embargoes on the supply of arms and ammunitions and 
war material to belligerents, have ever considered where 
we should have been in the Great War if we had been 
disabled from getting arms and ammunitions from 
America, and material from the world generally ! 

G. C. M. SKUES. 
84, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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SIR,—Have the people in Britain yet understood what 
Sanctions mean for them—besides the risk of War either 
with Italy, or a general European War? 


Italy imports far more from Britain than Italy 
exports to the U.K. and Dominions. Financially Britain 
will be a heavy loser—not only now but for ever. To 
start with the three million tons minimym that Italy 
has arranged to import every year (and which has risen 
to almost five million) of British coal will be in future 
supplied by Germany, Poland, and U.S.A. Something 
like seven million pounds of money. The sufferers will 
be the Welsh, Scottish and Durham miners. The blood- 
thirsty Trade Union Leaders who vote for Sanctions and 
Military Sanctions as well, do not care as long as they 
are assured of their salaries. The miners will be out of 
work again—at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Do the people in Britain understand that Geneva, 
through Mr. Eden, is doing its utmost to drive Italy into 
the open arms of Germany? What could France do 
against 45 million Italians on the Alps and 65 millions 
of Germans on the Rhine, and with very likely Austria 
Hungary and Poland as well? How can Britain help 
France at once? Britain has not now a B.E.F. as she had 
in 1914. Besides, even if she had, it would be doubtful 
whether such a force would ever get across the Channel 
with hundreds and hundreds of enemy aircraft about. 
Aircraft hardly existed in 1914. 

How could France hold out for two years till a New 
British Citizen Army could be ready to help France— 
even if it could cross the Channel without too much loss ? 
It takes much longer to train a soldier now for the new 
mechanised army compared to 1914 when everything was 
simpler. 


France would be crushed long before Britain would be 
ready—and then it would be Britain alone against 
Europe. 


Hard Facts for Pacifists 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Who would compose the New British Army? Again, 
the best in the country—the middle classes, the sturdy 
farmers. The working classes would stay at home “ for 
work of National importance,” although their Leaders 
shout and vote for War to the order of the Third 
International. 

Besides, people in Britain do not seem to realise yet 
that War is War, and that every citizen is an enemy, 
because he either works in one capacity or the other for 
War. Therefore everything will be bombed from the air. 
Is it worth while risking all this because some politicians 
are anti-Fascist, not knowing in the least what Fascism 
means, or have a personal grudge against Mussolini ? 

What is Italy asking for? A small place in the sun 
for her strong young people in a country four times as 
large as Italy, and inhabited by only seven million 
people. There is room for all. 

W. H. CARTER. 

Ardenza di Terra Livorno. 

[The writer, though an Italian, served in the B.E.F. 
in 1917-18, and has always been a friend of England. ] 


Chuck It !—Mr. Baldwin 


SIR,—Lady Houston’s outspoken article ‘‘ Chuck it !— 
Mr. Baldwin ”’ will find an echo in the minds of most 
people in this country. It is imperative that Mr. Baldwin 
be made to realise that when he received a majority vote 
it did not mean he could do as he liked with England and 
the British Empire but that he was to do with it what the 
people bade. Only a blind ass cannot see that Mussolini 
is essentially right in his campaign if we, as Britishers, 
look back into history and still stick by the ideal that in 
our Empire campaigns WE WERE RIGHT. So if we 
were right, why is not Il Duce? 


T. SPENCER HUGHES. 
4, Dawson Place, Bayswater, W.2. 


BY 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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THE CANCER PROBLEM 


| the average man who is not a 
statistician it means little or nothing to 
be told that cancer mortality claims 0.15 
per cent. of the total population of the 
Country every year. It comes a little nearer 
home when it is explained that this percent- 
age means that 61,572 people die of cancer 
every year in England and Wales alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and 
infirm, who may be regarded as having 
passed their period of usefulness to the 
community at large. It takes those in the 
full maturity of life—the mother just get- 
ting interested in launching her sons and 
daughters into life—the politician about to 
MA Some of the take high office—the business man at the 
= Research’ zenith of his success, or the working 
Laboratories man with an expensive growing family 
to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer 
takes cannot. therefore, be exaggerated. 


There is no room for reasonable doubt that 
the discovery of the cause and cure of 
cancer will come—but it won’t come as a 
flash of inspiration in a moment. It will 
come as the result of long continued, 
laborious and exacting work such as is 
carried on at the Research Institute of 
The Cancer Hospital. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO THE EARL OF GRANARD. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 


To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following 
form of Legacy is respectfully recommended : “I give and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter) situate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum OO peachakcess cases iaanenses ( free of 
Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, London, W.C.2 


XUM 
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By OUR LITERARY CRITIC 


OOKS are the natural answer at this season 
B to the puzzled brain’s query, ‘‘ What on 
earth is one to give.... ?”’ 

But the difficulty still remains what particular 
book to choose. 

Even the literary critic, whose job it is to act as 
a book-taster for his paper’s public, may feel, when 
casting his mind back over the past few months’ 
embarrassment of riches, a trifle diffident in offer- 
ing suggestions. 

The smaller the number of books suggested, the 
less chance there is of satisfying the average 
individual’s requirements and the greater the cer- 
tainty of omitting to do justice to scores of books, 
their authors and publishers. 

So every consideration points to the wisdom of 
outlining a wide field of selection. This I will 
now endeavour to do. 


Of Outstanding Merit 

Some books are impossible to classify, and 
Lawrence’s ‘* Seven Pillars of Wisdom,’’ which 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape have recently reissued at 
the price of 30s,, is one of them. But at least no 
one will deny that it is a real work of genius and 
worthy of an honoured place in any library. Asa 
Christmas gift it would indeed be a very hand- 
some present. 

Lord Lytton’s life of his son—‘* Antony 
(Viscount Knebworth), A Record of Youth ’’ 
(Peter Davies, illustrated, 9s.)\—and ‘‘ Gino 
Watkins,’”’ by J. M. Scott (Hodder & Stoughton, 
illustrated, 21s.), must assuredly be accounted 
among the best books of the year. They are both 
books that most people who have not read them 
will rejoice to receive. 

Other biographies or autobiographies that run 
these two fairly close in charm of style and con- 
tents are :— 


“« Gervase Elwes,” by Winefride Elwes and Richmond 
Elwes (Grayson, illustrated, 15s.). 


‘‘] Find Four People,’’ by Pamela Frankau (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 10s. 6d.). 


) 
“Youth Uncharted,” by Stephen Lawford (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 7s. 6d.). 


“‘ Borzoi,’’ by Igor Schwezoff (Hodder & Stoughton’s 
£1,000 Prize Autobiography, illustrated, 9s. 6d.). 
“Facing Two Ways” by Baroness Shidzué 

Ishimoto (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), is a delightfully writ- 
ten story of a Japanese woman’s struggles against 
ancient loyalties and prejudices. 

Then there are two absorbingly interesting 
medical autobiographies, both free from techni- 
calities abhorrent to the lay mind and both 
extremely lively chronicles, the first a best-seller in 
America and the other almost equally successful 
on the Continent :— 

“Fifty Years A Surgeon,’? by Robert T. Morris 
(Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d.). 

“‘ Those Were Good Davs,”’ by Carl Ludwig Schleich 
(Allen & Unwin, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


War Biographies and Memoirs 
The first volume of the official Haig biography, 
written by Mr. Duff Cooper (“‘ Haig,’’ Faber & 


Books Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


Faber, illustrated, 25s.), and General Sir Charles 
Harington’s ‘‘ Plumer of Messines’’ (Murray, 
illustrated, 12s. 6d.), are among the most important 
books on the Great War that have recently been 
produced. Either of them would make a most 
acceptable gift. 

The same might be said of Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes’ ‘‘ Naval Memoirs’’ (Thornton Butter- 
worth, Vol. II, illustrated, 18s.); M. Cammaerts’ 
“ Albert of Belgium: The Defence of Right ”’ 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, illustrated, 2]s.); Mr. 
Norman Macmillan’s- Sir Sefton Brancker ”’ 
(Heinemann, illustrated, 2ls.); and the ‘* War 
Memoirs ’’ of the former American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Robert Lansing (Rich & Cowan, 18s.). 


Historical Biographies and Studies 
From the large number of historical biographies 
published during the past six months, I would 
specially pick out Mr. Arthur Bryant’s ‘* Samuel 
Pepys: The Years of Peril -’ (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). The following 
are other good books in this category :— 


“Joan of Arc,” by Milton Waldman (Longmans 
Green, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


“‘ Charles I and Cromwell,” by G. M. Young (Peter 
Davies, 7s. 6d.). 


‘* George the IVth,’”’ by Roger Fulford (Duckworth, 
illustrated, 9s.). 


‘* The Son of Marie Antoinette : The Mystery of The 
Temple Tower,” by Meade Minnigerode (Jarrolds, 
illustrated, 18s.). 


John Buchan’s ‘‘ Men and Deeds’”’ (Peter 
Davies, 10s. 6d.) is the kind of book to delight the 
student of history, for whether the author happens 
to be discussing the career of Julius Czsar, the 
massacre of Glencoe or the fate of Gordon at 
Khartum, he manages somehow to shed new and 
penetrating light on controversial points in an old 
familiar story. 

Another excellent historical book is ‘* The 
Crusades,’’ by G. A. Campbell (Duckworth, 15s.). 

Messrs. Cassell have been publishing a very 
interesting and ably-edited series of Royal Letters, 
including those of Charles I, Charles II, Queen 
Anne and Queen Elizabeth. The latest book in 
this series is ‘‘ The Letters of King George III,”’ 
edited by Bonamy Dobree (10s. 6d.). 


Adventure, Travel and Exploration 


The number of books dealing with adventure, 
travel and exploration is exceedingly numerous. 

Three books from Messrs. Lane I can heartily 
recommend. The first is the new cheap edition of 
the story of the Houston-Mount Everest Expedition 
—‘* First Over Everest ’’ (6s.). 

The others are :— 

‘Men Against the Clouds,” by Richard L. Burdsall 
and Arthur B. Emmons (illustrated, 12s. 6d.), the tale 
of the conquest by four young Americans of Minya 
Konka, giant of the massive mountain range separating 
Western China and Tibet; and ‘‘ Twenty Years Under 
the Sea,” by J. E. Williamson (illustrated, 15s.), which 
contains a thrilling narrative and some wonderful 
pictures of undersea life and battles. 

Quite one of the best exploration books I have 
read is Mr, Martin Lindsay’s ‘‘ Sledge” 
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(Cassell, illustrated, 2ls.). It is the vivacious 
and frankly written record of the British Trans- 
Greenland Exploration of 1934, in which three men 
accomplished an extremely hazardous sledging 
journey of twelve hundred miles. The illustrations 
to the book are truly wonderful. 

The palm for lavish illustration must go to Dr. 
Ernst Sorge’s “ With Plane and Camera in 
Greenland ”’ (Hurst & Blackett, 18s.), for here the 
illustrations number well over two hundred. 

Another beautifully illustrated book is ‘* Nanga 
Parbat Adventure,’’ by Fritz Bechtold (translated 
from the German, 80 illustrations, three maps, 
10s. 6d., Murray). This is the story of an ill-fated 
German Himalayan expedition. 

Here are some more books that are certain to 
delight their recipients :— 


“* Land of Elephants,” by Count Zsigmond Szechenyi 
(with 97 illustrations, Putnam, 12s. 6d.). 


Men and Gods in Mongolia,” by Henning Haslund 
(Kegan Paul, illustrated, 15s.). 


“Over African Jungles,” by Martin Johnson 
(Harrap, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


“‘Land Without Shade,’ by Hans Helfritz (Hurst 
& Blackett, 18s.). 


** Life Among the Lapps,’”’ by Sven Haglund (Denis 
Archer, 12s. 6d.). 


“Camels Through Libya,’ by Dugald Campbell 
(Seeley Service, illustrated, 18s.). 


“In Quest of Lost Worlds,’ by Count Byron de 
Provok (Muller, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


‘* The Romance of Mountaineering,” by R. L. 
Irving (Dent, illustrated, 18s.), sums up admir- 
ably the history, practice and theory of 
mountaineering. 


Literary and Miscellaneous 

Mr, Walter de la Mare’s childhood saga, 
‘* Early One Morning in the Spring ’’ (Faber & 
Faber, 2ls., illustrated) and Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham’s Spanish literary excursion, ‘‘ Don 
Fernando ’’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), might be 
selected for those who have a discriminating literary 
taste. 

Lovers of Kipling, old and young, are ‘catered 
for by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s omnibus volume, 
‘“ All the Puck Stories’’ (with illustrations by 
H.R. Millar and Charles E. Brock, 10s. 6d., or in 
leather 12s, 6d.). 

Messrs. Lane’s Penguin Books at sixpence a 
volume offer the chance of presenting a veritable 
library of good modern books at an extraordinarily 
cheap price. 

‘‘ The Year’s Poetry ’’ (Lane, 6s.) enters upon 
its second number under the able editorship of 
Gerald Gould, Denys Kilham Roberts and John 
Lehmann, and the present issue is likely to prove 
as popular as its predecessor. 

Finally, for a variety of tastes I would 
recommend :— 

‘* The Tale of Genji,’”? by Lady Murasaki (an omnibus 
volume of six parts of an eleventh century Japanese 
classic, translated by Arthur Waley, Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.)—A masterpiece of rare beauty rendered into 
exquisite English. 

Tales of Mvstery and Imagination,” 
illustrated by Arthur Rickham (Harrap, 21s.). 

“ Asylum,” by William Seabrook (Harrap, 8s. 6d.)— 
An extraordinarily interesting account of the author’s 
experiences while undergoing a cure for drunkenness 
in a mental home. 

‘““The Wav of Dictators” (lives of nine modern 
Dictators), by Lewis Broad and Leonard Russell 
(Hutchinson, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


“The Fables of Jean de la Fontaine” in English verse 
by Edward Marsh (Heinemann, illustrated by Stephen 
Gooden, 5s.)—A treasure at a most modest price. 

“Through the Wilderness,” by H. J. Massingham 
(Cobden Sanderson, illustrated, 15s.) and “ England 
All the Way,” by James Turle (Constable, 7s. 6d.)—For 
lovers of the countryside. 

From Messrs. Seeley Service & Co.: ‘‘ Game, Birds 
Beasts and Fishes” (15s., illustrated) and “ Motor 
Cruising ’’ (21s., illustrated), in the Lonsdale Library 
series; and ‘‘ The Angler’s Week-End Book ’—a,jj 
informative and charming. 

‘* Birds and the Sea ’”? (Longmans, Green, illustrated, 
6s.) and ‘‘ Wild Life Studies ’’? (Nelson, illustrated, 
3s. 6d.), both by Frances Pitt—Delightful books, such 
as only Miss Pitt could write. 

‘The Ghost Walks on Fridays,” by Sydney Blow 
(Heath Cranton, illustrated, 7s. 6d.)—Graphic picture 
of Theatre Life, past and present. 

“More Byng_ Ballads,” by Douglas Byng, 
‘* Indelicate ’’ lyrics, appropriately decorated by Clarke 
Hutton (Lane, 6s.). 

““ Weepings and Wailings,” by J. C. Squire (draw- 
ings by Ian Fenwich, Cobden Sanderson, 6s.)— 
Amusing laments that have appeared in Punch. 


‘*‘ English Drawings,”’ edited by M. T. Ritchie 
(Chatto & Windus, 96 plates, 5s.). 

The London Spectacle, 1935,’ seen by Feliks 
Topolski, with introduction and notes by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis (Lane, 7s. 6d.)—Witty and 
caustic caricatures of London life by a famous 
Polish artist. 

** Tail-Waggers ’ (Art Edition), by A. Croxton 
Smith, with 26 mounted etchings by Malcolm 
Nicholson (Country Life, 7s. 6d.), ‘‘ Himself,” 
written and illustrated by K. F. Barker (Country 
Life, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ The King’s Dogs,’”’ by Major 
Mitford Brice (10s. 6d.); and “‘ Dogs of To-day,” 
by Major Harding Cox (5s.) (both from A. & C. 
Black)—All books that no dog owner could resist 
buying. 


‘** Point of View,’’ by P. Bellew (Arthur Barker, 
10s.)}—A racy and amusing book of sketches. 


EXCELLENT FICTION 


The following list, while it by no means includes 
all the best in recent fiction, may be of assistance 
in choosing books for novel-readers :— 


‘““The Sun Sets in the West,” by Myron Brinig 
(Cobden Sanderson); ‘Illyrian Spring,” by Ann 
Bridge (Chatto & Windus); ‘‘ Dr. Ibrahim,’’ by John 
Knittel (Hutchinson); ‘‘ Have A New Master,” by 
Dacre Balsdon (Eyre & Spottiswoode) ; ‘‘ Tortilla Flat,” 
by John Steinbeck and ‘‘ Faith Hope and No Charity,” 
by Margaret Lane (Heinemann). 

‘“No Quarter Given,’”? by Paul Horgan (Constable, 
8s. 6d.); ‘‘ We The Accused,” by Ernest Raymond 
(Cassell,8s. 6d.); ‘‘ Jobber Scald,’’ by John Cowper 
Powys (Lane, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Inquisitor,” by Hugh 
Walpole (Macmillan); ‘‘ Balkan Monastery,’ by 
Stephen Graham (Nicholson & Watson) ; ‘‘ The Luck of 
the Bodkins,’’ by P. G. Wodehouse (Herbert Jenkins). 

“The Wedding,” by Doris Mackail (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ; ‘‘ Once We Had a Child,”’ by Hans Fallada 
and “ Virgin Soil Upturned,’’ by Michael Sholokhov 
(Putnam) ; ‘‘ The Island,’? by Claire Spencer (Rich & 
Cowan); ‘‘ Bevond Sing the Woods,” by Trygve 
Gulbranssen (Thornton Butterworth); ‘‘ No Mercy,” 
by Alexander McArthur (Longmans) ; ‘‘ The Jury,” by 
Gerald Bullett (Dent); ‘‘ Camel Trek,’? by Rex Regan 
(Muller) ; ‘‘ War Paint,’? by F. V. Morley (Faber). 


Crime and Mystery 


“Twelve to Dine,’ by Elizabeth Nisot (Stanley 
Paul); ‘‘ The Case Against Mrs. Ames,” by Arthur 
Somers Roche (Denis Archer) ; ‘‘ Death in the Clouds,” 
by Agatha Christie (Collins) ; ‘‘ The Cat Screams,” by 
Todd Downing (Methuen). 
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The “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


APRREELDY, Perthshire. — Station 


Hotel 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, bowling. 


A Hotel. Bed Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din n., 3s. Ga. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 


VIEMORE, _Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Kec., 4. Pens... 5 

. to 10 Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, ri tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Hotel, 

Market a Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. E., £2/7/6.. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 


Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens. to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Gol? riding. 
RIGHTON, —Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf: 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., s. to 

W.E., 15/- per day. Golf” trout 
ing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 
Hotel. _Bed., ens., 
gus, W.E., 2 gns. Lun.. 3/6; Din.. 6/6. 

golf, fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens.. fr. 

fom. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
nnis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 34 to 5 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles: 

boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst) "Golf. 


hyp .—New Inn, High Street.— 
+ l. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


— Castle Hotel, Maer- 
ochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6: 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
<" 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. fishing, 
wis 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., Annexe 5. Pens., from 34 
gs. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 es W.E., 12/6 
r day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding. 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — > Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed & Prop. Phone: 5095. 


Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
Rec.. 5. Pens., 5 gna. W.E.. £2 15 
6: Din., 5/-. Boasting. 


Bed., 27; 
W.E., fr. 45/-. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The jones 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed.. 

., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


YLASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 

from £3 6/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Choting Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gna.; 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. uit, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec.. 3. 
ens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 
ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf. swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. * Geir tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E.. 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 Vek: Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with any 
with private bathrooms. 


ROYAL CLAREYOE Bigh 
Pens., 13/6 
golf, ae By 


Tennis’ 


er “deg. 
Pathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. _Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. .E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


y ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. d., 100; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
5 gns.; 6 gns. season. W. E., fr. "15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


7 IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C.. 
and B.F.S8.S. appointed. 


| Pg Hotel. Stay 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


LY AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe 
bd et Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec.. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Teenie. 


golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House , 2, 
Barkston Gardens, 8.W.5. ‘Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
; 2 and cocktail bar. Pens.. 


from 34 gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T. : Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath. 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin's Street, 

ter Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
trom ene W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 
in., 


OSsIEMOUTH, — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70: Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6 W.E.. A) to 45/-. Golf, fish- 


ing, bowling, tennis. 
YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Pens., from 4 to 6 


Hotel. Bed., 
3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
Golf, fishing. tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. ay — Chichester 
q Arms Hotel. Bed., 6 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. “bething. 


ag E. 36/-. Galt. 

bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44: 
Hec., Pens., from 5 gns from 
15'-. 5 hard conrta. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wisgtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 
5.  Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf. fishing. 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 10.W.—Niton 
Undercliff’ Hotel. _Bed.. 117; Rec. 4 
Pens., from E., from £2 5/-. 
Golf, bathing, om: tennis. 


Pens., - £1 per day. 
4/6; Tea, a9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7° gns, during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf. tennis. 


; Rec., ens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3, 6; Tea, 1 ie: Din. 6/-. 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses etthin 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 

30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, "horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gna. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishinz. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 

enn, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


Lun., 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


‘ens., 7 
2/6; Dinner, Golf, ‘ishing: 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. ~ Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric iff. Phone: 399. 


qc. Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- 3/6. Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
K Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVES HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
. 56; Rec Din., 6/- olf, bowls, 
swimming, tennis, dancing. 


eeeeguen. —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

55; 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

WE. ‘aus 3 days. Bathing, tennis. 
goli 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-. Din.. 
3/6. up., acc. to requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridae 9. 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.. 

double, 14s. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-. E., 12/6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon — Beach Hotel 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

otel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. from 

5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 ens. Golf, fishing. 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200, 
Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
Hunting, squash court, minia- 

ture putting course. 


PALM comes Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

5 Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter. 

‘Wirt fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls. 
yeohtine. fishing. 


Bed., 30; 2. Pens., from 5 gus. 
Lun., 3/8: Tea Tis; Din., 5/-: Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 
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He NIA Water, S . — Glenridge OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- RAYMOND’S PRIVA 
5 Vi Bed., 18; Rec.. ‘3 and bar. Pens.. G vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 bridge Villas, Bayswater Wits” pha Pem- 
. £4 15.6. W.E.. £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth | gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 12% 2 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. Golf, mile. Hunting, fishing. 
\ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel ANLEY Hotel, Stan! 
ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, Crescent, Kensington Park k 
WV Walton-on-Naze. English catering. Gi Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, ’Phone: Park 1168. Bed., Rew? 
comfort and attention. Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 ens. double. Tennis, 
ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
pane trom gas: H Country House Hotel. & C. Park Gardens, Ws, | 
W.E., Bat, to Mon.. $8/-. Golf, Leaming- 242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1.” Bens., if. gun 
ton, ennis. 
Windermere jon on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- STRATHALLAN Hote 
Hotel. Bed, 60. Dens. to 6 ens. Gardens, Bed 80." Pers,, 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. FIBEEFORD. — The Residence Hotel, gns. single, 6 gns. double. Billiards, 
; roa reet. . 25. Pens., 3 gns.; 
; yaRMovra. — Royal Hotel, Marine W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, bosting. WEST CENTRAL | Hotel, Southampton 
pet. fom tennis. Large garage and car park. Bow. W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400.. Bed., 155: 
Hotel c., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 
: rooms. very modern fort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for WOODHALL Hotel. College Koad, Dul. 
wich, 8.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. gens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
: C . q Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., a to 4} gns. round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 
ed .E., 12/- per day. Golf, bowls. 
HOTELS—Continue LL Devon.—Waterloo House 
ent. . all wi . . Five large gns. to !-.. Golf, iles. ing 
‘lounges. Dancing. Billiards. green, bowls, tennis. Centeally 
acing part, promenade. 3} to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. Dene. to 3 gue: W.E. 25 /'- 
| PRIVATE Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. Golf, riding. tennis, 
f Christchurch Road. Ist ass. ef. 33. very comfort. nder persona! super- 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. vision of the Proprietress, Mrs. J. 
a . Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden. 
hone : 434711 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 
Reo., 2. Peng.. 3. ens. Garden. Golf half Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., £2 12/6: W.E. 
: otel. Pens., -. Golf, 2 miles A Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. -Pens., 3} 
away, 2/6 per day. 7/6 week. Fishing to 13/6 per day. (CP Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
— Cambridge House Hotel. 3. _Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, 
‘ a Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every I EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 4 field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
q UDE, N. i i- otel, ear sea; golf. H. wate: 
Hotel, St. Mary Street. in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 
é 2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. GCARBOROUGH, Yorke-—Riviers Private 
URNTISLAND, Fifeshire.—Kingswoo otel, St. Nicholas Cliff. ed., 37: 
CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. S# AFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns.; Hotel (a quiet Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 
shing, yachting, tennis. mdon, W.C.1. . 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Bed 
; HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays A ° -0.W.—Cromdale otel, 
ne oo > hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- S Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
naa for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W8. Rec., from o ene. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- per 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gens. day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 
° PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens. £3 13/6: ARTILLERY MANSIONS | Hotel. West. OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
4 W.E., £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-.; Din., 5/-. Golf. —, 8.W.1. _ ’Phone: Vic, 0867 and S Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2 
polo. 2. S., 15s. D., 27s. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 
AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
D* go comfort. Write for Back S Bulls Cross. _Bed., 12; Rec., 1. _ Pens., 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 3 to 8} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
— Dezonshire Court Breakfast, 88. 6d. 
4 Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 2; 
3 WE. 10/6 per day. W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross T Rec., 3, 31 to gns.; W.E., 
olf, tennis. inter garden. Satine ‘oom. _ ae, pee. bath, 30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 
4 Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. cRN ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
ourhood. Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per Gol, mite. 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 
; ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen y , St. Alban’s Road, 
F Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens 
: Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis = ‘Kensington Park Rosd, W.ll. Bed., 60; to 3} ens. Garden, tennis, golf. 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
. - MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road Tennis. NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Pane from to _LIDLINGTON Hotel. 7, Lidlington Place, Road. Bed-, 28: Rec.. 2. Pens. from, 3, une: 
bes Lun., 2/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 
Bec. 8. Pans, 8 40 gus: WE. Hotel. Terrace, on Reo... 8. Lan., hot. Din. 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 3} single; ° otel grounds, fishing, 
8 ens. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. : . 4 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept.). Bays. 
OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House H 
34 light. Central Bed., $9; Re Bene. from 3 ens MISCELLANEOUS 
: eat. o extras. Tel. . tom 30/-. a olf, within 10 minutes. LEAL LT 
illi i ts. 
THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIvaTE _ Dilliards. Ballroom, Tennis Courts MEMBERSHIP, of the INCOME TAX 
a Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue. Bed., 13; PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from 28/-. Kensington, W.8._ Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens. Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Golf, bowls, tennis, skating. croquet. from 3% gns.; W.E., 30/-. Row, London, W.C.1. 
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EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


South Africa throws a 
Party 
By G. Delap Stevenson. 


GoUTH AFRICA is throwing a 
party. It is really the birthday 
party of the city of Johannesburg, 
which is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary in 1936, but it has become a 
function for the whole Union. 
This party is the Empire Exhibi- 
tion which is to be held from mid 
September to mid January. 


It will be a smaller Wembley, and is 
the first big Empire exhibition outside 
England. It is also the first important 
exhibition which has ever been held 
in South Africa. 


September to January is spring and 
early summer in Johannesburg and 
the exhibition grounds are being 
made into a wonderful garden. 

The site of the Johannesburg 


_ Agricultural Shows is being used, so 


that it is already partly prepared and 
has several fine avenues. 

More trees are being planted, which 
have to be put in almost fully grown. 
They include an avenue of Jacar- 
andas. 

Lakes and waterfalls are being 
built and special nursery gardens, to 
bring plants up to perfection by next 
September, began their work a 
couple of months ago. 


World's Finest Rock Garden 


The gardeners, however, are con- 
centrating beyond everything else on 
the rock garden. This is being made 
on a natural slope which runs down 
from the main restaurant and _ ball- 
room to the lake. 

There are botanists with lorries out 
now, searching the Karoo for rare 
and beautiful specimens. Those 
strange succulent plants, which 
flower suddenly and magnificently 
when they get water, are typical of 
the South African semi-desert. 


The Johannesburg rock garden 
should be the finest which has ever 
been seen in the world. 


On the more utilitarian side, there 
will be a small model farm in one 
corner of the exhibition grounds. It 
will be run as the exhibit of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and will pro- 
vide produce for the restaurants. 

These latter will be many and 
varied. The most luxurious will be 
run by the L.M.S. with a staff drawn 
from Gleneagles. There will be 
another where special Africans dishes 
will be served. 

The buildings which are to house 
the exhibits are being designed by 
South African architects. Some, of 
course, may be put up by the 
exhibiting Dominions, but they will 
all have to fit in with the general 
plan. 

The sketches for the designs show 
them with clean simple lines in the 


modern style. There will be a 
special electricity tower given over to 
lighting effects. 

There will, of course, be an amuse- 
ment park and a sports arena already 
exists at the south of the grounds. 
In addition there will be an open-air 
theatre where certain operas and 
historical pageants will be given. 

There will be an ice rink and an all 
news cinema, the first in South 
Africa. 

There will be a special conference 
hall, and a picture gallery of con- 
temporary painting and sculpture, 
not only from South Africa which has 
developed a strong local school, but 
from Great Britain and all the 
Dominions. 

It is hoped that a good deal of this 
work will be sold and so stay in 
South Africa. 

Besides the commercial there will 
be Government and civic exhibits. 
The Government departments of the 
Union are taking -part, and the pro- 
vinces and principal cities are also 
putting up what thev call their 
prestige ’’ exhibits. East London, 
for instance, is going to supply an 
aquarium. 

It is still, of course, too early for 
the full plans to be completed. 

There will certainly be a fine dis- 
play of native war dances, organised 
for the first time by a professional 
English producer. 
certainly be a number of sporting 
events, and displays of singing and 
gymnastics by school children. 

There will possibly be a boy scout 
jamboree and a Navy week. 

Aviation is being given a great 
deal of prominence, so an air race to 
Johannesburg, after the Melbourne 
model, may be arranged. 

The exhibition began as a private 
affair in Johannesburg, but the whole 
country and all sections of the com- 
munity have taken it up with such 
enthusiasm that it has quite outgrown 
its original intention. 

South Africa has determined to 
make it thoroughly representative of 
herself, and a true summary of her 


progress during the last fifty years. _ 


Monument to 
Australia’s Marconi 


From an Australian Correspondent 


"THERE is being unveiled at 

Wahroonga, on the northern 
heights of Sydney, to-day, a monu- 
ment commemorating the reception 
at that spot on September 22, 1918, 
of the first direct wireless message 
from Britain to Australia. 

The message, sent by Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, then Prime Minister of 
Australia, read :— 

‘© | have just returned from a visit 
to the battlefields, where the: glorious 
valour and dash of the Australian 
troops saved Amiens and forced back 
the legions of the enemy, filled with 


There will also | 


greater admiration than ever for these 
glorious men, and more convinced 
than ever that it is the duty of their 
fellow-citizens to keep these magnifi- 
cent battalions up to their full 
strength.” 

The message was received by Mr. 
E. T. Fisk, then as now Australia’s 
foremost authority on wireless, in the 
experimental station attached to his 
residence at Wahroonga. 

It came from Carnarvon, under the 
direction of Marchese Marconi. 

At least two of the three central 
figures of the first message will par- 
ticipate in to-day’s commemoration. 
Mr. Fisk, who will be the principal 
guest in the grounds of his former 
home, is now chairman of Amal- 
gamated Wireless of Australia. 

Marchese Marconi, whose company 
Mr. Fisk joined in England in 1906, 
is to speak from. Paris in connection 
with the ceremony in Sydney. His 
address will be broadcast throughout 
Australia. 


From Small Beginnings 

The Roval Australian Historical 
Society has. co-operated. in the 
erection of the monument, and the 
present owner of Mr. Fisk’s old home 
has given the site. From the small 
private station there have grown the 
great station of Amalgamated Wire- 
less at Pennant Hills and the 
marine radio station at Ia Perouse. 


Officially, the monument com- 
memorates the reception of the first 
direct wireless message to. Australia 
from this country. It is also a monu- 
ment in his lifetime to Mr. Fisk. 

It will be a proud day for him when 
his old master and friend speaks 
across the world in celebration of 
their joint achievements. 

The original plan was to unveil 
the monument on April 6 last, the 
eve of the eighth anniversary of the 
opening of the Beam wireless service 
between England and Australia, in 
which Mr. Fisk also played an 
important part. 

He had, however, to leave for the 
United States and England to investi- 
gate, among other matters, the 
practicability of. introducing  tele- 
vision in Australia, and the ceremony 
has been deferred until his return. 

Mr. Fisk was born at Sunbury-on- 
Thames, went on a special mission to 
the Arctic in 1909, paid his first visit 
to Australia in 1910. 

His leadership in the organisation 
of Australia’s wireless radio- 
telephone communication with this 
country has for many years been 
acknowledged. 

His creation as a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy three 
years ago was a mark of his progress 
as one of the aptest pupils and 
collaborators of Marconi. As he is 
still but fifty, the part he plays in 
keeping Australia abreast of world 
developments in radio is likely long 
to remain undiminished. 
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Empire's Mineral 
Wealth 


The Way to Prosperity 
HE future prosperity of the 
British Empire lies largely in 
the exploitation of the mineral wealth 
it contains. 

Such is the opinion of Mr. A. R. 
Thomson, M.P., J.P., a member otf 
the Legislature of Southern Rhodesia 
and President of the Southern 
Rhodesia Chamber of Mines. 

Mr. Thomson is also Resident 
Director of the famous Wankie Col- 
liery in Southern Rhodesia which 
probably owns the largest coal 


reserves of any single concern within | 


the Empire. 


He has just completed a visit to - 


Canada and the United States in com- 
pany with the Hon. J. W. Downie, 


C.M.G., lately High Commissioner 


for Southern Rhodesia in London, 
and they are now on their way back 
to Rhodesia. 


As the industries of the world 


increase,” he said in explaining his 


views to the Saturday Review,” the 
demand for metals and minerals be- 


comes greater and the Empire is 
undoubtedly the world’s chief poten- 
tial source of supply. 

‘There is no common mineral in 
use that it cannot provide, but such is 
the demand that there is no fear, in 
my view, of one part of the Empire 
threatening a suicidal competition 
with another. 

“‘ There is still plenty of room for 
gold, of which South Africa, Canada 
and Southern Rhodesia provide a 
large share of the world’s supply. 

“What has impressed me in my 
travels has been the wisdom of 
Imperial administrators in making 
systematic surveys of their mineral 
resources and in experimenting with 
a view to developing new uses for 
metals. 

‘In Canada a great drive in this 
direction is going forward now both 
in the field and in the laboratory. 

‘In Southern Rhodesia the same 
thing is being done, although, in my 
opinion, there is still room in my 
own country for greater co-operation 
between the various elements of 
which the mining industry is com- 
posed. Exploitation has not yet 
reached the advanced stage which 
would rob it of romance. 

“* There is still, in Canada as well 
as in Southen Rhodesia, room for 
the individual prospector, more per- 
haps in my own country than in any 
other. 

** Over and over again we have had 
instances of men armed with little 
but a blanket and a licence striking 
rich mines. 

“Let me make this one thing, 
however, very clear. There is no 
use in a miner from the Old Country 
expecting to be able to get out to 
Rhodesia fully equipped for the same 
profession out there. 

‘*T was a coal miner in Scotland 
before I went to Africa. Now that I 


am on the administrative side I can 
look at the industry from all points 
The conditions in Britain 


of view. 


and Rhodesia are quite different and 
although a miner may be a miner by 
instinct—a very useful asset—he will 
have to learn a completely new tech- 
nique in a country where the native 
is included in the scheme of things. 

‘“Twelve miners were recently 
recruited in Britain for Southern 
Rhodesia. The experiment is very 
interesting and I trust will be the 
forerunner of further schemes which 
will break down the water-tight com- 
partments into which countries have 
converted themselves recently. 

‘“My conclusion is, that there is 
nothing far wrong with the parts of 
the British Empire I have seen and 
the future promises much better 
things than the lean years we have 
just experienced.” 


Kenya's “ Christian " 
Neighbours 
By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 
TT} HROUGHOUT the world there 
has been a great deal of clever 
pto-Ethiopian propaganda, though 
when one sifts it one finds that most 
of it is sentimental : the other side of 
the question needs putting. 

Mussolini has never had a fair deal 
either from the Abyssinians or from 
Geneva. 

To begin with, Abyssinia is not a 
nation in the accepted sense of the 
word. It is merely a tract of country 
inhabited by a mass of different 
tribes ruled in the feudal manner. 

Kenya and the Sudan suffer annual 
raids over their borders resulting in 
much misery for those souls who are 
unlucky enough to be captured 

Deeds such as the spearing of 
women so that the ‘ warrior ’’ may 
claim to have speared a man—if the 
woman happened to be pregnant and 
conceiving a male child—of course 
entitle the Abyssinians to the full 
support of the League of Nations! 

England does nothing about these 
raids which will continue till the 
tribes are disarmed. 

Therefore one cannot help wonder- 
ing at the policy of arming these 
people, while at the same time 
putting every obstacle in the way of 
a white race finishing its campaign 
as soon as possible. 

As far as Kenya is concerned, the 
net result will eventually be that some 
British officers will meet their deaths 
at the hands of well-armed Abyssinian 
raiders. 

It is a comparatively simple matter 
to arm a mass of savages, but what 
about the disarming ? 

The work of the King’s African 
Rifles and the Police is going to be 
increased tenfold—for what? Merely 
to antagonise Italy! 

Of course, if by Sanctions, etc., war 
in the future is abolished, well and 
good, but will it be? 

Presumably Italy will “in time” 
conquer Abyssinia, but her task is 
being made much harder, and every 
setback will react unfavourably on 
white prestige throughout Africa, and 
the first to feel it will be Kenya and 
her settlers. 

People do not realise that the 


race are appalling and that thousands 
of Africans are treated fifty times 
worse by their black masters than by 
any white man in any part of Africa 

There is not a vast amount of 
enthusiasm for Sanctions in 
for two reasons. 

One is that the settlers do not care 
to see a black race encouraged against 
a white. 

Secondly, after five years of locusts 
droughts and depression, the farmers 
were finding a fair market for certain 
produce : hay, coffee, tea, bacon, flour 
and bullocks. This trade may be 
stopped at any moment and fairly 
soon the native would have benefited 
by the export of surplus beef. He has 
already been penalised by the pro. 
hibition of the export of donkeys, and 
for once even the Labour Party can. 
not blame the white farmer. 


S. Rhodesia. 


Kenya 


Another Mystery 


Monument 

ONSIDERABLE interest attaches 

to the discovery of ancient stone 
tuins between Bulawayo and the 
Victoria Falls owing to their imme- 
diate proximity to the Cape to Caito 
motor road. 

The existence of the ruins was re- 
ported by the Road Department to 
the Rhodesian National Historical 
Committee a week ago and applica- 
tion has been made to the Govern- 
ment for their protection. 

The new discovery is not nearly as 
large as its great prototype at 
Zimbabwe, but some parts of the 
walls havé the same _ herring-bone 
pattern that adorns so many of the 
hundreds of mysterious ruins in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

First Irrigation Scheme 

The first irrigation scheme in 
Southern Rhodesia is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

Twelve miles from Bulawayo, on 
the Umgusa River, the reservoir will 
hold two hundred million gallons of 
water. 

The dam wall itself is being con- 
structed on a bend of the River and 
is to be sixty feet high and one 
thousand feet long. It will give a 
depth of forty feet of water inside and 
throw the water back for one and a 
half miles. 

The dam will irrigate, incidentally, 
twelve twenty-acre plots to be leased 
to suitable settlers. 


Mica Mining 

Southern Rhodesia is to examine 
and reorganise her mica industry. 

The Colony possesses large deposits 
of mica, the quality of which is 
understood to be very high and equal 
to that produced by any other 
country. 

Mr. H. T. Haslam, of London, who 
has had considerable experience in 
the preparation of mica for market 
and who has spent several years on 
the mica fields in the South of India, 
the chief mica producing country, is 
assisting the Colony’s Government 
mining experts in their investiga- 
tions. 
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MOTORING 
LIGHTS OF GOBLIN TOWN 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


AD street lighting has been attacked so much 
recently that I had half decided to leave it 
alone. But this week I came across lights 

which were so unbelievably fantastic in their 
futility that I have reconsidered my decision. 

I was returning towards Yeovil from the western 
end of the Dorset coast and passed through a 
village soon after dark, a village I have known for 
many years. It is only a small place and never 
had anything in the nature of street lights; but, 
owing to a clause in one of Mr. Belisha’s new 
laws, it thought it ought to put up some in order 
that it might enforce a thirty-mile-an-hour limit 
and schedule itself as a restricted area. 

They were the quaintest contraptions I have ever 
seen, garish blobs of dark yellow light which 
mingled with the: far whiter light of one’s own 
headlamps in such manner that it was impossible to 
see at all. I switched out the headlamps and tried 
driving with the side only, but there was no 
improvement. I experimented with the headlamps 
dimmed, but the result was the same. 

The villagers had evidently determined to pre- 
serve an old-world atmosphere ; for the lights were 
distributed in a delightfully haphazard manner. 
There was no regular distance between them. And 
they were hung in most artistic fashion, dangled 
from the roofs of old barns, perched on the top 
of crazy poles and shot out from walls! They were 
like the lights of some goblin town. 

Yet last week there were six more deaths than in 
the corresponding week last year and 434 more 
people were injured. 

The Ministry of Transport have blamed the 
“dark nights.”’ Well, well, it is, of course, use- 
ful to find something to blame. The Ministry 
naively added that improved street lighting would 
undoubtedly lessen the dangers. 

But if this is the case, why does it not do some- 
thing about it instead of confining its activities to 
the persecution of motorists? If at present it has 
not the power to negotiate the finance of new lights 
all over the country it could do a lot of good by 
prohibiting local authorities from putting up street 
lights which had not been passed as satisfactory. 
I am perfectly certain that lights of the type I 


encountered are much more dangerous than no ‘ 


lights at all. 


Your Christmas Gifts 


Twelve days to Christmas and still many presents to 
buy. There are two things you cannot go wrong in. 
Why not attractive stationery for ‘‘ Her” and a few 
bottles of the ‘‘ best ” for ‘‘ Him ” ? 


Take Booth’s Dry Gin, for instance. It is the very 
thing for all Christmastide cocktails. There are special 
Christmas packings of two, three and six bottles. 

_ Then there is Vat 69 liqueur whisky which is made up 
in Christmas cases of two, three, six or twelve bottles. 


Stationery is always welcome and is particularly 
attractive when accompanied by a quill pen in the 
tecipient’s favourite colour. Waldorf Club Stationery is 
available for Christmas at all branches of Boots and 
W. H. Smith & Son, from 1s. 6d. »pwards. 


HERES LONG LIFE 
CVLINDERS! 


© WAKEFELO- COMPANY: (ALL.SRITISM WAKEFIELO HOUSE CHEAPSIDE LONDON - 


Epies of the 
Prairies 


are to be found in the lives of the clergy in 
Western Canada. 


With meagre reduced salaries, amidst daily 
anxieties, these men face sacrifice and 
suffering, unflinchingly, for the sake of the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. Many 
parishes cover an area of over one thousand 
square miles. 


Such heroes are worthy of all possible assist- 
ance from Church people in the homeland. 


Will you strengthen their hands by enabling 


us to send out greatly increased grants- 
in-aid ? 


Contributions should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, 


THE 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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America’s’ Costly Experiment 
(By Our City Editor) 3 


HE past week has brought further evidence 
of hesitation by Washington in carrying 
out the difficult and expensive provisions of 

the ‘* New Deal.’’ The latest trouble has been in 
regard to the silver purchase policy. For months 
past the spot price of.silver has been maintained by 
the American Government’s action alone in buying 
at an artificial price against a flood of sales of the 
metal from the east, it being the intention of the 
U.S.A. to force up the price of silver. It is to be 
feared, however, that the U.S. ‘‘ silverites ’’ have 
bitten off rather more than they can chew, for 
India and China can still-turn out silver on to the 
market in enormous quantities for America to pay 
for by dollar inflation. American support was 
withdrawn this week with disastrous effect on the 
price, and the latter can only be maintained by 
U.S. expenditure. 


It is the pepper crisis over again, but this time 
the guilty parties are the ‘‘ New Deal’ experts, 
and the commodity is more costly. If it should be 
America’s intention to embarrass Japan in her 
Chinese campaign by forcing down silver prices, 
it remains to be seen which country would find the 
experiment the more expensive. 


A Mexican Reminder 


Recent reports’*and rumours that British inves- 
tors might get a little of their money back out of 
Mexico have, strangely enough, been accompanied 
by encouraging. suggestions of fresh investments 
in that country. Inv estors will probably need no 
reminder that, as yet, they have received: nothing 
from Mexico for years, but it may be as well to draw 
the attention of the unsuspecting to the remarks of 
the Chairman of the. Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico, at the meeting of the company last week. 
In this company some £6,700,000 of British capital 
is involved, 
of the group amount to £5,500,000 incurred during 
the past 21 years, during which complete moratoria 
and schemes of arrangement have been in force. 
The Mexican Government seized ‘the railways for 


over 11 years from 1914 to 1925, and handed them. 


back in disgraceful condition, remitting nothing to 
the proprietors, though a substantial profit was 
earned by the lines, A deaf ear has been turned on 


and unpaid debenture obligations. 


all claims for compensation. Yet the Mexican 
President recently made the statement that no 
prejudice against foreign capital existed in Mexico; 
foreign financiers who wished to invest money in 
Mexico would always find there an excellent field 
for their capital, and the Mexican Government had 
no intention of embarking on a_ policy of 
confiscation. 


If this statement is compared with the experiences 
of the Interoceanic Railway group and with the 
more recent trouble incurred by the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Co., one can only guess what a poor opinion 
the Mexican President. must entertain regarding 
the intelligence of the British investor. 


Bank of London and S. America 


As with all businesses concerned in South America, the 
Bank of London and South America has to show in its 
balance sheet the effects of the adverse exchange position, 
though the conversion at the ‘‘ free ” exchange available 
is a far truer reflection of affairs than was that at the pre- 
vious “ official ”’ rate, which was effective only on small 
sums. Net profit after tax provision is £209,914 in the 
latest accounts, and the 3 per cent. dividend for the year 
is repeated with a transfer of £100,000, against £200,000 
in the previous year, to contingency reserve. Profit is 
is arrived at after provision for bad and doubtful debts 
and the contingency position is evidently clearer inas- 
much as £500,000 is transferred from this fund to 
the published reserve. The bank’s earnings, it should be 
noted, amounted to about 6.7 per cent. on the issued 
capital, as compared with 7.8 per cent. in the previous 
year. The balance sheet total shows a shrinkage from 
£46,865,302 to £43,016,447 
sound management of this bank that it is able to earn 
and pay a dividend at a time when South American 
finances are under such a heavy cloud. The bank is an 
affiliate of Lloyds Bank. 


Carreras Higher Payment 


Carreras, Ltd., the London tobacco manufacturers, 
made net profits of £942,007 for the year ended October 
31 last, compared with £804,942 for the previous year. 
The 20 per cent. final dividend is repeated, making 35 
per cent. for the year, but the directors also recommend 
in respect of the past year a bonus of 5 per cent., so that 
the total distribution will be 40 per cent. against 35 per 
cent. The sum of £100,000 is transferred to contingencies 
fund and £1,282,834 carried forward compared with 
£1,264,511 a year ago when £47,905 was written off cost of 
termination © of coupon trading. The company has 
evidently not suffered fromm this to judge by the past 
year’s excellent results. At 8% the shares return over 
41% per cent., which compares favourably with other 
industrials in the same high class as Carreras. 


and it is a tribute to the. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


 Androcles and the Lion” The Old Vic 
(G. B. Shaw). 


T is always interesting to compare the work of 
| amateur actors with that of professionals and 
the performances given by the Toc H Drama 
League afford an excellent opportunity. The best 
compliment I can pay to the League is that it has, 
so far as I am concerned, once and for all taken 
the sting out of the word ‘‘amateur’’ and left the 
critic uncertain by which standard he should judge 
their productions. 

Androcles and the Lion will always be 
amusing, whatever the status of the performers, but 
even so, there are good and bad presentations of 
it. That of the Toc H Drama League was good, 
judged by any standard. Most of the credit for 
this must go to the producer, Mr. J. C. Ledward, 
who succeeded in disciplining a cast of varying 
talent in a way which one rarely sees. 

Some of the acting, too, reached an exceptionally 
high standard. Miss Eleanore Wilson had grace 
and dignity as Lavinia, Mr. Alfred Farmer was an 
excellent Androcles, Mr. T. Lawrence Adamson 
fulminated effectively as Ferovius, Mr. Brian Sulli- 
van enjoyed himself hugely as the Lion, and there 
was a nice piece of shrewishness from Miss 
Kathleen Lilly, as Megaera. 


C.S. 


DEPRIVED 
—not of Parents, but of their love 
WHEN LOVE GOES and neglect, ill-treatment take 
its place—then for a little child it is the end of the 


world. The N.S.P.C.C. exists to prevent the suffer- 
ings of children. 109,471 were helped last year. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt.. or Director, 
Wm. J. Elliott, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


m. 
TION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory House, Leicester 
uare, London, W.C.2. 


hairman: The Most Hon. The 
Marquess of Titchfield, M.P.) 
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CINEMA BROADCASTING 
A Musical Comedy Pantomime 
Discovery Prologue 


BY MARK FORREST 


NCE, and sometimes twice a year, Hollywood 
puts its shirt on a musical film, and once in 
three years it justifies itself. The last 

picture of this kind to take London by storm was 
42nd Street, and no extravaganza has since come 
up to it. However, the new picture at the Empire, 
Broadway Melody of 1936, is within measurable 
distance of it, and those people who like catchy 
tunes, hundreds of dresses and dozens of scenes, 
should be satisfied. The film is reported to have 
cost a million dollars to make and it certainly looks 
like it; but*what is more important is the first 
appearance of Eleanor Powell in the rédle of the 
girl who wants to become a star and does so. I 
wish someone would make a film about a stage 
aspirant who failed to become one. That, then, 
is one leg of the plot; the other is our old friend, 
the gossip writer, who digs up scandal for a living. 


It does not really matter much what the picture 
is about and the authors get so tired of it them- 
selves that it is summarily wound up when it has 
been going for an hour and a half, but the little 
coherence that does emerge gives Eleanor Powell 
a chance to show that not only can she sing and 
dance, but that she can also act. 


No Tap Sensations 


There are so many good tap dancers on 
the screen in America that a new one is 
not a sensation; there are also a number who 
can combine the art with fair voices, but 
there are very few who can consolidate the whole 
with acting ability. Eleanor Powell can; and, 
as she is brunette into the bargain, she also makes a 
welcome change from the blonde vacuities to which 
Hollywood has been faithful so long. 

Besides this discovery there is another importa- 
tion into musical films. This is Robert Wildhack, 
who makes a business of snoring. The fun of this 
unusual accomplishment is strictly limited, but it 
makes a change from the lisp and the stammer 
which have been used so often as light motives. 

In support of this lavish production there is a 
simple British picture, entitled Reunion, which is 
directed by Mr. Ivar Campbell and which I first 
saw, I think, a year ago. It thoroughly earns a 
revival. Armistice Day with its memories is a 
difficult subject, but Mr. Campbell and an admir- 
able cast, headed by Stewart Rome, keep pathos 
and sentimentality at bay. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St.. Ger. 2981 


AWARDED THE VOLPI CUP AT VENICE 1935 FOR THE 
WORLD'S BEST SCREEN PERFORMANCE 


Paula Wessely 


(of ‘‘Maskerade” fame) in 


“EPISODE” w 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


ITH the approach of Christmas I always 
indulge in anticipatory joys of pantomime, 
1 am still young enough to laugh at the 
antic of the brokers’ men, to hiss the unfathomable 
infamy of the wicked baron and to applaud the 
sentiments, so tastefully expressed _in rhymin 
couplets, of the Fairy Queen. Best of all, of 
course, I like the dame, that idiotic creature 
who is content to make herself ridiculous so long as 
the audience is amused. This year, I fear, I shall 
not enjoy my pantomime so much. The B.B.C.,, 
infected prematurely perhaps with the spirit of 
Christmas or under the influence of the staff pro- 
duction of ‘* Dick Whittington,’’ has made the 
best joke of the year, and in consequence the efforts 
of our professional comedians are likely to fall 


flat. 
B.B.C. Gets Serious 


For the B.B.C. has decided that symphony con- 
certs are too long and that in future they shall be 
restricted to one hour. Not only this, but it 
appears that the B.B.C. is being serious. If Mr. 
Cecit Graves—the unhappy mouthpiece of the 
broadcasting pundits— had informed me that 
tables were too tiat or oranges too round | should 
have suspected him of being tacetious, but when he 
tells me in all solemnity that symphony concerts are 
too long then | know that he has cast himselt in 
the rdle of dame and give myself up to unrestrained 
mirth, 


It is all so in the spirit of pantomime that I sus- 
pect Mr. Graves of having leanings towards the 
music-hali stage, for not only has he confused the 
isolated performance of a symphony with a sym- 
phony concert, but he has apparently come to the 
conclusion that by infuriating those who love music 
he will please those who hate it. 


Averages 


Somebody, I suppose, has informed Mr, Graves 
that the average symphony lasts from forty to 
forty-three minutes, that the average aria lasts 
about eight minutes and that the two, making 
allowances for tuning-up and applause, should 
account for approximately an hour. No doubt, if 
it were pointed out to him that a two hours’ perfor- 
mance of a Shakespeare play is apparently not too 
long and that an hour and twenty minutes of the 
Maschwitz-Gielgud-Vienna-Strauss combine, is, 
it would seem, all too short, he would stride down 
to the footlights in that disarmingly aggressive 
manner peculiar to all pantomime dames and burst 
into a typical number. Still, there it is. Mr. 
Graves has made his joke, and as a dame I would 
not swap him for Dan Leno, Malcolm Scott or 
even Brian Michie. But I should like to know who 
is the Principal Boy. 
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LADY HOUSTON’S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
and made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told: 


‘* Well, what's the matter with you?’’ said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


‘** Only a cold,”’ said the patient, timidly. 
‘““ Only a cold,’’ said the great man; ‘‘ what more do you want—the plague? ”’ 


| tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am 
going to give vou forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people!) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) dis- 
solved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, but it 
is very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then 
fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen 
packets of this drug—l0 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 
3 doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 
2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot water, 
or home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling 
water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus: should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
after two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. 


L.H. 
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Ramsay 


Appeal 


During the War when our dear ones were fighting and dying for us. 


This reproduction of a letter shows why Ramsay MacDonald was so anxious to renew diplomatic and trade 
relations with Russia. DID HE OR DID HE NOT guarantee that if the Russians did not pay for the millions 
ef pounds worth of British goods ordered by Russia, the British tax-payer would be responsible? 


Great Labour, Socialist and Democratic 
Convention to hail the Russian 
Revolution and to Organise the 
British Democracy 


To follow Russia 


MAY 23rd, 1917. 


To Trades Councils, Trade Unions, Local Labour Parties, Socialist Parties, 
Women’s Organisations and Democratic Bodies. 
DEAR COMRADES, 


The Conference to which we recently invited you is already assured of a great 
success, 


IT WILL BE ONE OF THE GREATEST DEMOCRATIC GATHERINGS EVER 
HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. IT WILL BE HISTORIC. IT WILL BEGIN A 
NEW ERA OF DEMOCRATIC POWER IN GREAT BRITAIN. IT WILL BEGIN 
TO DO FOR THIS COUNTRY WHAT THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN RUSSIA. 


There is little time for preparation. Action must be taken immediately by every 
Branch and Society desiring to be represented. It seems not unlikely, owing to the rush 
of applications for delegates’ tickets, that the Committee may be unable to give facilities 
for those who delay till the last moment. 


The Conference will be held in the ALBERT HALL, LEEDS, on SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 
commencing at 10.30 a.m. 


We now send you the Resolutions which are to be discussed. Owing to the shortness 
of time for the preparation for the Conference the proceedings will not be subject to 
the rigid rules which usually govern Labour and Socialist Congresses. It will be a 
Democratic Conference to establish Democracy in Great Britain. 


RUSSIA HAS CALLED TO US TO FOLLOW HER. YOU MUST NOT REFUSE 
TO ANSWER THAT APPEAL. 


Send in your application for Delegates’ Cards at once. You are entitled to send 
one delegate, however small your membership may be, but an additional delegate for 
each 5,000 of your membership above the first 5,000 or part of 5,000. 


Applications, accompanied by a fee of 2s. 6d. for each delegate, must be sent to one 
of the Secretaries as under: 


ALBERT INKPIN, Chandos Hall, 21a, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
FRANCIS JOHNSON, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


In the confident hope that your Society will join in this great event. 
On behalf ef the United Socialist Council, 


We remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
H. ALEXANDER GEO. LANSBURY 
CHAS. G. AMMON J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
W. C. ANDERSON TOM QUELCH 
ROBERT SMILLIE 
J. FINEBERG PHILIP SNOWDEN 
F. W. JOWETT ROBERT WILLIAMS 
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